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Editorial, 


URING the past three years all reproach for barba-’ 
rities committed by Germans in conquered terri- 
tory has been met with the claim of unfairness, 
that nothing is said of what their enemies do. 
There has been no chance for comparison, for 

no such conquest has tested their enemies, but with the 
capture of Jerusalem and the conquest of Palestine we 
have a good opportunity of comparison. We know 
enough already to know that the arms we have joined are 
not stained with any such disgrace and infamy as will 
forever remain a blot on the scutcheon of Germany. ‘The 
good example set long ago by Omar when he occupied 
Jerusalem in 637, preventing pillage and protecting Chris- 
tians, has not been followed by his successors’ ally; but 
the British are following it. We hear of no crucifixions, 
no burning alive, no tortures, no wholesale butchery 
among the seven thousand Moslems in Jerusalem. Even 
invention opens not its mouth,—the thing is too impossi- 
ble for slander. We see one issue rising high out of the 
conflict of the age,—the issue of civilization against sav- 
agery. It is higher than an, issue between one religion 
and another. That Belgians were fellow-Christians tand 
many of their invaders fellow-Catholics did not re- 
strain Teutonic fury; and the Holy Father said not a 
word. But the fact that their foes are Moslems, and are 
their virulent haters, has brought from the invaders of 
Palestine no deed of cruelty or shame. 


om» 


WE shudder when we think of the possible fate of Venice 
and contrast the British treatment of Jerusalem with what 
would have happened if the holy city had surrendered after 
a bombardment by the Huns. Destruction of all holy 
shrines and desecration of all holy places, with whole- 
sale pillage and spoliation of all works of art have seemed 
to be first among the cheerful sports of the Central Powers 
of Europe. Louvain was a hallowed meeting-place for 
scholars and artists; therefore to make the schrecklich- 
keit more effective it was destroyed. The dismay of the 
civilized world at the thought of the destruction or even 
the occupation of Venice by hordes similar to the Goths 
and Vandals that swept down upon Rome in earlier days 
was a strange experience for this generation in the twen- 
tieth century. No one but a pétroleuse applied the torch 
in Paris after the defeat of the French in 1870. ‘Truly the 
world gets on with “many a backward curve.” 


_ ing is harder to meet than an enemy who is clever i the 
_ use of sophistry, when his sophistry is in the interest of 
- an idealism. No one can keep distinct an ideal and the polished oration. It was followed by a 
. best way of reaching it when the two things are astutely spoken by the man who had borne the bur 


_who are still active, although well past eighty years of age. ity, a brother and guide, it makes Jesus seem nearer 


hostile Sa in Seen furnishes a useful 
in cases of what might be called air-raids in reason. 


Ss or the £ 
burning,” snd the p 
“sorrow. At Gettysburg, Edv 
and an honored citizen of "Madest 


mixed. That is why the term “muddleheadedness” is ment and given voice to the longings of th 
appropriate even with reference to persons whose intel- lo! the eloquent oration remains unpublis ¥* 
lectual power is above attack. The keener-witted they the few simple words of the man of sorrows are < 
are, the more harmful is their confusion of aims which wherever around the round earth men are sti 
ought to be kept distinct. A shaft of clear reasoning, a blow for liberty. 


line of strong light, the penetrating illumination of a ot 
mind which keeps itself on the main point of a matter, e - 
is a most grateful thing in discussion. The man on a ‘““Homocracy” is a word that was cotved ees ug 


jury who keeps his head will be of better use in arriv- an editorial note to express the difference be 

ing at a just verdict than the man who may have a much rq when God was regarded as the direct ruler 

better head but does not keep it. ‘The first necessity in - and nations. and the new time when God-inspired-- 
determining where truth lies is to see where its antago- are regarded as the pioneers of faith and the creato 

nists lurk. . all the institutions of religion. ‘‘Homocracy”’ is a 

& : word and is accordant with the belief that the i i 

- : energy of the Holy Spirit incarnates itself in holy me 

~ WE notice frequent reports from different parts of the women making ee as the ancient seer asserted, 

country concerning the well-preserved old men and women o¢ God, and prophets. As an inspirer, a friend of i 


Some of them are over ninety years old. Two daily sore efficient as an example to think of him as ‘ “one of 
papers in Boston are making a specialty of printing the us,” separated from the brotherhood by no regal 
records and the pictures of people over eighty years old. ae honors, but one of our own kind raised to the b 


This is well, for it helps to dispel a mischievous saying nic th dwell f ib Me 
attributed to Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, namely, es e indwelling ob @ scult oa all : 


“The days of our years are threescore years and ten,” 
etc. As we have said before, this statement, if true in #s 
the time of Moses, is not true in our day, and the popular The Christian Register. “oe 
acceptance of it as a limit to human business activity set . rae 
by divine command has wrought untold mischief. Men As announced in another column, the Christian Reg 
who might have served the world with credit to them- will hereafter be published for the denomination b 
selves have by public opinion been pushed aside. Let us oard of trustees chosen by a committee appointed fi 
set the line at fourscore and make a great saving of human purpose under the name of “The Christian Re 
life now much needed. Incorporated.”’ 4 
Sad In looking forward to what we hope and believe is t 
a most successful future, a word of the past may not 
Ir is a notable fact that the Deity invoked by the jnappropriate. 
German Kaiser is the Jehovah of the Old Testament, the The Register was established by Rev. David Reed i 
tribal god of the Hebrews. Besides this.there are sug- 1821, thus preceding the founding of the Ameritas 
gestions of a return to trust in the Scandinavian gods  tarian Association by four years and making it one of th th 
Woden and Thor, and the tribal gods that came with the oldest denominational papers in the country. 
Huns into Northern Germany from Asia. We cannot It was no easy task undertaken by Mr. Reed, but 1 
imagine the Kaiser invoking the Christ of the New great self-sacrific and devotion, and with the help of fri 
Testament. We doubt if he would incite his soldiers he was able to call to his aid, he continued its pub 
to march with “the cross of Jesus going on before.” for forty-five years. In 1865 The Christian Regi 
It is a pitiful thing to have religion brought into the Association was incorporated, with some forty of the mos 
conflict and to try to make men believe that they are prominent ministers and laymen of the day—incl 
fighting under the command of the God of Battles. Bdward Everett Hale and Henry P. Kidder—as its s 
The old exhortation to fight as we pray is obsolete. holders, for the purpose of purchasing and conti: inu 
Trust there may be, and confidence that for loyal souls the publication. ; 
there will be a safe deliverance out of all their troubles, The paper passed into its hands on Jan. 1, 4866.3 
but no confidence that the fortunes of any battle will be so continued until now, although not one of th 
decided by any divine decree. stockholders is now living. Rev. Solon W. 
ao chosen as editor, and the writer of this sketch was e 
as clerk, later (in August, 1867) being mad 
“ ELOQUENCE,” said Henry Ward Beecher, “is burning, manager. Although the paper never made 
and burning is never pleasant.” When in 1852 Louis for many years it was self-supporting, not 
Kossuth came to plead the cause of Hungary he knew the fact that it excluded all medical and 
no English except what he had learned from Shake-  tionable advertisements, many of which ap 
speare’s works and a dictionary, the only books allowed columns of other denominational papers; bu 
him in a prison in Turkey. He repeatedly excused him- coming of the low-priced magazines the 
self for his ignorance, and when he was described as _ tising formerly appearing in the columns 
“eloquent” he protested, “If I am eloquent, it is because press was gradually transferred to t 
the sorrows of three millions of my countrymen speak financial ruin of the denomination: 
through me.” It is one of the misfortunes of this ter- suffered with the others, and t 
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rible war that we are in the field against our dear friends 1897 Mr. William Reve ed, son of 
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Sr Register, undertook the raising of a fund for its better 
=. ‘support. : 

> hen an experiment long urged by some friends of the 


‘paper was tried, 7.e., the reduction of price to two dollars 
per year. This was unsuccessful, and was, after drawing 
heavily on the fund, discontinued. 

This fund was exhausted several years ago and the paper 
q has since been conducted at a considerable loss. Now it 
: is proposed to ask for denominational help, not to support 
F a private enterprise, but to continue and increase the 
; work done by what I believe is one of the greatest powers 

: for good in the denomination. 

: The trustees have engaged Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
of Hartford, Conn., as editor, and he will assume control 
| with the paper bearing date January 10. Mr. Dieffen- 

bach has had other journalistic experience, but his con- 
duct of the paper during the summer of 1917 makes those 
of us who were closest to him confident that as editor 
of the Register he will command the heartiest commen- 
dation, as he should and must have the heartiest co- 
operation of all. 

In severing my official connection of more than fifty 
years with the paper I do so with the conviction that the 
infusion of new blood, new methods, and better denomi- 

* national support can make of the paper a much greater 
power for good than it has ever been; but this support 
it must have. Let us all join in giving it! 

Gro. H. E.us. 


The Mind that comes Full-Circle. 


That is a hard saying which we of English speech read 
in our usual translation of the Sermon on the Mount in 
the Gospel according to Matthew. “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
How many sermons have laid down a perfection as abso- 
lute as that of the Deity as the goal for the striving of the 
men and women in the pews! How many of those men and 

women, set so tremendous a task, have either renounced 
it as impossible and therefore without valid claim on such 
as they or have sunk into terrified despair before the 
futility of fulfilling the will of God! Some systems of 
Christian ethics are but ponderous explications of this 
appallingly simple English sentence. The Greek sen- 
tence is not so appalling, for the key-word “‘perfect”’ is 
more ambiguous in the Greek than in the English. But 
even that word was very early seen to be capable of too 
absolute a construction, and no less inspired a writer than 
the Evangelist Luke took the liberty of replacing it by 
an unambiguous word which gives exactly the force which 
it has in its present context. ‘‘Be ye therefore merciful,” 
writes Luke, “as your Father also is merciful.” What 
futile counsels and futile heart-aches would have been 
spared if our translators had only been guided by the 
beneficent spirit that led Luke, and had avoided that 
monumentally misleading “perfect’’ in Matthew! A 
¥ glance at the context shows the simple meaning. Jesus 
is saying: “Do not be partial in your good-will, loving 
some and hating some. Follow the divine example; 
take all men, friend and foe alike, into the generous scope 
__ of your benevolence. Have a love like God’s, that is all- 
complete; a heart like his, that comes full-circle.” 
_-—~-__No message is more practical than that; none is more 
hana needed by man. No more ultimate and sublime pre- 
___ cept fell even from the lips of Jesus himself. The world 
of his time and place suffered most acutely from that 
ialady which is also the sorest ill of us twentieth-century 
, defective sympathy. We have abundant good-will, 
ve expend it in greatly restricted human areas. We 
re, tolerate there, and hate somewhere else. The 
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sphere of our ill-will is as sharply defined as that of our 
affection, and, alas, generally much more extensive. 
Against this narrowness of sympathy Jesus set his face : 
a large part of his activity was spent in the attempt to 
enlarge the circle of good-will among his fellows. The 
old Jewish conception of “neighbor,” as equivalent to 
““fellow-Jew,” he attacked in his immortal parable of the 
Good Samaritan, inflating that good word until it burst, 
and left no barrier to keep out any fellow-mortal whose life 
came into human touch with one’s own. Nowhere does 
the Fourth Gospel more clearly depart from the mind of 
Christ than in its commandment of love, which is always 
love of the brethren, or of one another. ‘That is an im- 
pressive saying, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends,” but a glance 
at the Passion story in Matthew, Mark, or Luke refutes 
it. It is this Johannine love of one another within the 
Christian group that has largely characterized the Church. 
“Brother” and “sister”? become in evangelical circles 
technical terms for “fellow-Christian,” as ‘neighbor” 
had been for “fellow-Jew.” We need to hear again the 
Master’s voice: “If you love them that love you, if you 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so?”’ 

When shall we see a fellowship of men whose minds come 
full-circle?, When shall our imagination be so taught and 
our hearts so enlarged that we shall take in earnest the 
great words of Jesus’ religion that now fall so fluently from 
our lips? “The brotherhood of man’’—it is a sublime. 
phrase; we say it as we say “the stupidity of politicians.” 
When shall we mean it? We mean the brotherhood of 
some men, the brotherhood of white men, the brotherhood 
of Christian men, the brotherhood of the Allied nations; 
we do not mean the brotherhood of man. We cover up 
by the largeness of our phrases the narrowness of our real 
areas of sympathy. The world is full of social reformers, 
who singly or in great groups claim to stand for the 
realization of a completely socialized humanity. Yet too 
often the narrowness of their real interest is measured by 
the universality of the words with which they fill the air. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity for our group—as for the 
others, off with their heads. When will come the really 
socialized movement, pledging equal justice and good- 
will to all men? Nothing is more disheartening than the 
great gulf between what many of our most vociferous 
social agitators say and what they mean. How commonly 
is it true that they say “‘socialism’’; they mean “‘individu- 
alistic oligarchy.” They say ‘“‘pacifism’’; they mean 
“no war but.ours, and that to the death.” They say 
“comrade”; they mean ‘‘man whose class-interests are 
like mine.” ‘They say ‘‘humanity’’; they mean “the 
proletariat.” They say “the people”; they mean “the 
manually laboring people.” ‘They say “justice”; they 
mean ‘‘the exploitation of others by some.”’ They say 
“appeal to reason”; they mean “appeal to treason,” 
“appeal to passion,” ‘‘appeal to strike and violence and 
dynamite.” They say “fellowship”; they mean “hos- 
tility,” “antagonism,” “opposition to all interests not 
their own.” They say “liberty”; they mean “abso- 
lute control.’”’ They say “equality”; they mean “su- 
premacy for themselves.” ‘They say ‘‘brotherhood’’; 
they mean ‘‘class-consciousness.”’ 

We here are describing no single group; ‘‘they” are not 
always the same “‘they.’”’ We are describing the unsocial- 
ized element in every social propaganda, which proposes 
to replace one narrowness by another and to advance the 
cause of democracy no single hair’s breadth. Govern- 
ment of, for, and by ail the people is democracy; it is the 
brotherhood, not of some men, but of man. Our first 
duty is to establish it in our own hearts; our second is to 
make the world safe for its sway. 


American Unitarian Association, — 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Democracy. 


The religion of Jesus Christ is not associated with any 
particular political system. It is not tied to any transient 
or perishable idea of social organization. Its impulses 
and ideals have entered into the hearts of men under 
many different forms of government. It has modified 
the evil sand developed the good of feudal, monarchical, 
imperial, and democratic institutions alike. It has worked 
not through the institutions of statecraft and diplomacy, 
but through the motives and forces of moral and spiritual 
regeneration.. 

Because Christianity has been the established religion 
in autocratic or feudal countries it has sometimes been 
accused of being on the side oftyranny. ‘That indictment 
has sometimes been justified. Repeatedly the identi- 
fication of church and state has materialized the church 
rather than spiritualized the state. When the Christian 
Church established itself at Rome as a tyranny over the 
bodies and souls of men, it was false to its own ideals. 
When, as in the German Empire of to-day, the Church 
becomes the mouthpiece of cruelty and oppression, it 
recrucifies its founder. 

The founder of Christianity lived his short life in an 

insignificant province of the Roman Empire. His attitude 
toward the government was that of comparative in- 
. difference, and he consistently refused to be entangled 
in the political discussions and arguments of his time. 
Renan indeed insisted that Jesus had no idea of civil 
government at all. Certainly there is nothing in his 
teaching that can lead us to suppose that he contemplated 
any political revolt or reform. When the Pharisees tried 
to catch him in seditious utterances, he met the demand 
for loyalty to Cesar with the counterdemand for loyalty 
to God. His conception of government was apparently 
that of a spiritual democracy beyond and above the 
power of any Cesar. He imagined a society much more 
comprehensive than the Roman Empire,—a common- 
wealth of humanity, a kingdom of God. In the mind of 
Christ, what we call the state is certainly not a compact 
of convenience maintained by the ambitions of princes 
or the interests of trade. It is a spiritual creation, the 
incarnation of a dream of freedom and loyalty, an instru- 
ment of prophetic idealism. ‘The New Testament is a 
charter of democracy, and it still proclaims an unattained 
ideal which commands the imagination and remains the 
hope of the world. 

It cannot be affirmed that the Christian gospel is the 
sole source of democratic principles. It is never possible 
to accurately trace the pedigree of ideas. Liberty has 
been furthered by both physical and spiritual causes, 
by economic necessities, by the thoughts of lonely seers, 
and by the inventions of scientists. But the Christian 
assurance of the capacity of men to be self-governing is 
certainly not the least of the creative energies of that 
freedom which stands equally removed from autocracy on 
the one hand and anarchy on the other. 

We can realize the significance of the New Testa- 
ment teaching if we contrast it with the political expecta- 
tions of the Jewish community of the time of Christ. 
The glory of Judea had departed. It was asmall and con- 
quered province ruled from a distant capital. Israel 
lived in and for a dream of the future when Messiah’s 
Kingdom would reign. For the ambitious Jew this 
Messianic dream took a purely material form. A glori- 
fied Jerusalem was to be the capital of the world. By 
supernatural guidance and power Israel was to become 
the ruler of mankind and teach the heathen the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah. The Mosaic law would everywhere 


besten 
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prevail. Kings should come to the 


and the princes ‘of the earth should - 
God. It was an extraordinary illustration of d 
ecclesiastical egotism. We have seen something it on nd 
a far vaster scale in this twentieth century, 
The spiritual democracy of which Jesus dreamed had 
nothing in common with the outward, visible, temporal _ 
kingdom imagined by the Pharisees. > 


Even the fellow- 
workers of Jesus themselves were apparently unable to __ 
conceive what their leader meant by the kingdom ofan” 
God. It was something quite outside of their experience 
as it often is outside of the narrow thought of men to-day. 
It was the dream of a commonwealth beyond all the boun- 
daries of men’s devising. No visible Jerusalem wastobe 
its capital, but the regenerated heart of humanity. It 
was something in the world but not of the world, transform- __ 
ing, interpenetrating all forms of political organization. 
It was not a supernatural endowment, but an achieve- 
ment of moral resolution and spiritual energy. It was 
a republic in which all could be citizens. wa th ES 
The Jewish law was a code of negative commandments. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ is a way of life. The law 
was an outward regulation. The gospel is an inward 
force. Government, according to the law, is an obliga- 
tion imposed upon man from without. Government, - 
according to the gospel, is “the realized presence of God 
in the souls of men.” The teaching of Jesus impliesand 
prophesies a social and political organization which is 
not something administered by visible constraints, but 
something guided by natural desire for justice and order. — 
It is a principle that opens the way to endless growth. — 
The nation that submissively obeys the rules of its legal 
code may develop an intolerable pride and bigotry, but 
the nation that commits itself to the control of a law of 
liberty can never overtake its ideals. ait 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. ee 
THE issue of national prohibition assumed tangible 
form last week, when the Senate concurred in the action 


of the House in voting for prohibition. The question — 
now goes before the States. If three-quarters of the P 
States (36 States) shall vote for prohibition in the course 
of the next seven-year period, national prohibition will be | 
a fact, under the provisions of the pending legislation. 
If the requisite number of States fail within the designated 
time to record themselves in favor of prohibition, then the 
measure passed by Congress will be null and void. The 
prohibition forces and the liquor interests alike are lining _ 
up for a contest to marshal public opinion on opposite — 
sides of the long-continued controversy. In the mean 
while, Canada has already prohibited the importation of _ 
alcoholic beverages, and the prohibition of its manu- 
facture in addition is promised as a measure of the.nea % 


of the Rio Grande is on the border of one of the rf 
changes of history. ~ he 
* 


of supplies, shortage of equipment that could have be 
avoided, and a too frequent obstruction of activity 

“red tape” has been produced before the Senate 
mittee on Military Affairs, which is carrying 
investigation into the organization and equipme 
National Army. The Committee is conducting 
hearings with every indication of a determination t 

at the truth without regard to incidental politice 
sequences. One of the results of the mise I 
initial phase has been the reorganization 
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Board of five officers who have been in immediate charge 
of the work of organizing and equipping the National 
Army. ‘The inclusion of Gen. George W. Goethals, the 
builder of the Panama Canal, as Quartermaster-General 
in the reorganized War Board brings into the war ser- 
vice of the Government an officer who has demonstrated 
remarkable executive ability in a great national under- 
taking in the past. Witnesses before the Committee 
have shown a sincere desire to help the investigators in 
disclosing the facts. 

* 


THE Canadian electorate, by a safe margin, voted last 
week in support of the policy of conscription as a means 
of supplying armies for the defence of the Empire. The 
issue was thoroughly fought in a vigorous electioneering 
campaign. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of the liberal 
party, and incidentally of the French part of the popu- 
lation of Canada, appealed energetically to the electorate 
to defeat conscription, as undemocratic, unnecessary, 
and menacing to the liberties of the people. Premier 
Borden emphasized the necessity of conscription for the 
maintenance of the life of the Empire and of all its con- 
stituent parts. The result of the balloting was received 
at Ottawa as well as in London as a demonstration of the 
loyalty of the majority of the people of the Dominion and 
of the determination of Canada to continue its maximum 
efforts to bring the war to a successful conclusion. One of 
the incidental results of the election was the emphasizing 
of the line of demarcation between the English-speaking 
and French-speaking parts of the population of Canada. 


»* 


W3His the people of Canada were voting for conscrip- 
tion, another British overseas empire, Australia, was re- 
cording itself against conscription. The verdict of the 
people of Australia, however, will be decided by the 
Australians who are under arms in Europe, Asia Minor, 
and Africa. It is regarded as probable that the soldier 
vote will overcome the modest anti-conscription majority 
polled at home, and align the Antipodean states in favor 
of compulsory military service as an essential part of the 
machinery of imperial unity. The Australian states have 
sent to active service since the beginning of the war no 
less than 350,000 troops. Some of the Canadian con- 
tingents have done conspicuously good military service. 
The exploits of the ‘“Anzacs” in the Gallipoli campaign 
are among the most brilliant feats of arms recorded on the 
British side in that ill-fated adventure. In the Mesopo- 
tamian and Sinai campaigns, as well, the Antipodeans 
have given an excellent account of themselves. It is 
not difficult to surmise how the Australian soldier vote 
will go. 

& 

‘THE peace negotiations between representatives of the 
Bolsheviki government at Petrograd and plenipotentiaries 
of the Central Powers were begun in good earnest at the 

inning of Christmas week. The efforts of Leon 
Trotsky, Bolshevik Minister of Foreign Affairs, to in- 
duce the Entente Rowers to send delegates to the sessions 
at Brest-Litovsk proved a complete failure, as might have 
been expected. On the other hand, the initiation of the 
conferences was made the occasion of an address by Mr. 
Lloyd George, in which the British Premier reiterated 
the purposes of Great Britain and of all her allies to con- 
tinue the war until the object of the Entente’s operation 

_ —the ing of German militarism—shall have been 
achieved. As to the terms which the Bolshevik adminis- 
tration would be willing to accept at the hands of Germany 
no intimation was forthcoming from Brest-Litovsk at the 
beginning of the week, beyond the reiterated formula 
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“peace without annexations or punitive indemnities.” 
There are indications that the German people are looking 
forward to the Brest-Litovsk decision with hopeful op- 
timism. 

o 


In the mean while, the internal struggle in Russia was 
being continued with increasing violence as Christmas 
week dawned. One of the developments that counted 
against the Lenine-Trotsky faction now in control of the 
Russian Government was the alignment of the Ukraine 
with the forces under Gens. Kaledine and Korniloff, 
who have defied the Bolsheviki. The Ukraine, with its 
population of 35,000,000, and its enormous resources in 
agriculture and industry, recently declared its indepen- 
dence. ‘The rada, or parliament of Ukraine, now couples 
that declaration with the further definition that it desires 
to set up a sovereign Ukrainian republic as a part of a 
federated Russian republic, much after the pattern of the 
American commonwealths. From the Ukraine the mili- 
tary leaders who have taken up arms against the govern- 
ment of the day at Petrograd can draw large human and 
material resources for the maintenance of their strug- 
gle against the elements of political disruption and social, 
industrial, and economic disorder. ‘The outcome of the 
struggle may decide the future of Russia. 


»* 


A NEw and perhaps more aggressive military policy on 
the part of the Entente in the Balkans is indicated by the 
appointment of a new commander-in-chief at Salonica. 
The new commander, who succeeds Gen. Sarrail, is Gen. 
Marie Louis Adolphe Guillemet. Gen. Guillemet is one 
of the generals who carried out the mandate of the French 
Republic, ‘‘They shall not pass,’’ at Verdun. It is sur- 
mised that his appointment to one of the most important 
commands on the allied front as a whole is the prelude to a 
more active campaign than any that has been attempted 
by the Entente allies during the two years of their occupa- 
tion of the Greek port of Salonica as a base for a line 
stretching from the Adriatic to the Algean. The reasons 
for Gen. Sarrail’s inactivity (or rather his failure to ac- 
complish conspicuous military results) in the Balkans 
have been widely debated. The prevalence of” disease 
among the Entente troops, political considerations, and 
the insufficiency of supplies have been enumerated among 
these reasons. In any event, there has been a general 
feeling in Entente quarters that the Entente campaign 
in the Balkans has not been a success. 


Brevities. 


Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, writing in the Yale Review, 
says, ‘Peace is our supreme aim, and pacifism our dead- 
liest danger; for pacifism without devotion to a definite 
common ideal means disloyalty, chaos, betrayal.” 


In the Boston district 57 Methodist churches are now 
raising $96,000 for the funds for retired preachers. We 
believe the Unitarian churches in the same district are 
both able and willing to give even more than this for our 
Pension and Relief Funds. 


Several students from Spanish-American countries, 
who have broken with the Roman Catholic Church, 
attend the Unitarian church in Ann Arbor. Recently a 
professor overheard one student say to another in Spanish, 
“What church is that over there?” to which the second 
student replied, “The Unitarian church; that is a church 
to which a man can belong.’ Some day we hope this 
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good news will be widespread in the South 
republics, so that they may have a democratic 
well as a democratic government. 
‘The stoicism of the Parisians, whose safety depends 
upon the strength of a line of men only seventy miles 
away, is the marvel of every recent visitor to their city. 
“The face of Paris” shows few war ravages. pots 


Col. Higginson was once much amused by two Cam- 
bridge boys, not long past their sixth birthdays, when he 
asked them if they had enjoyed their walk and what 
they had found to talk about. “Oh,’’ answered one, 
with an air of definitely acquired wisdom, ‘“‘we’ve been 
talking about the foolish_things we used to think when 
we were little.” 


To serve seven wheatless, fourteen meatless, and 
twenty-one wasteless meals in a week seems such a little 
thing to do, that most people who are willing to do their 
share in providing food for our soldiers and allies are bet- 
tering their instruction. Meat once a week, no wheat 
bread at all, no sugar in tea or coffee and none on fruit, 
—one finds that no such exacting regimen after trying 
it for a month or two. 


Letters to the Editor. 


War Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Following Mr. Sullivan’s suggestion, I am glad to write 
about the enlisted members of our Cleveland church. We 
have a service flag with forty-seven stars, and three more 
to go on at once. Four of our young women are in the 
Lakeside Hospital Unit, now known as Base Hospital 
No. 9, and the first one to go over after the declaration 
of war. One family has given three sons; several have 
sent two; the rest of us have sent one, all we had. We 
have had three doctors at the front; and several men 
are enlisted in important positions in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Minot Simons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


This is in response to Mr. Sullivan’s call for news as 
to what the churches are doing in the present crisis. I 
cannot cite any parallels to the cases of the three families 
he mentions. It is a remarkable coincidence to find 
three such families in one congregation. But I should 
like to report for my church. 

The Independent Protestant Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, has given forty-three young men to the various 
branches of the military service of the Government. 
Among these there is one major, one captain, two lieu- 
tenants, two sergeants, and about a dozen corporals; 
also several expert machinists and electricians, one 
doctor, one engineer, and one expert automobilist who 
served for a while as Gen. Pershing’s chauffeur at the 
front and has now become an aviator. 

The largest single group of these men 


are at Camp 
Sherman near Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Others may be found 


at Camp Sheridan near Montgomery, Ala., at Fortress, 


Monroe, Va., at Norfolk, Va., at San Antonio, Tex., at 
Leavenworth, Kan., at Camp Dodge near Des Moines, 
Ia., and at Camp Custer near Battle Creek, Mich. Sev- 
eral are at sea, and several are with the Rainbow Divi- 
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has had a Unitarian as its minister for the last f 
years, and has sent one man into the Unitarian minis 
in the past. It was founded seventy-five years 
a group of Germans who were liberals in re 
who cherished democratic ideals in politics. 
of the English language is now predominant in 
department of church work and has become 
universal, but it was just as much an ‘“‘ American 
even when the German language was used excl 
as the medium of public worship. It furnishec 
than its quota of volunteers during the Civil War, 
the motto of its men has always been “‘ Semper fidele 
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The Christian Register Incorporated. 


The undersigned, having been chosen for that 
pose by Committees of the American Unitarian Ass 
tion and the General Conference of Unitarian church 
have consented to act as trustees to hold and manage 
Christian Register. ‘They have formed a corporation cal 
The Christian Register Incorporated, and with the 
ginning of the new year will assume charge of the pa 
as a denominational trust. . : 

Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who conducted the pa 
during the summer months of the present year, and v 
has had much journalistic experience besides, has | 
signed his pastoral charge in Hartford to become 
editor of the paper, and will enter upon this work Janu: 
4 of the coming year. 


in support of the cause it represents has been very gre 
but we believe that a larger use of the resources of 
Unitarian body will produce a still better paper, and 
yield larger results toward the promotion of a higher type 
of Christianity in all branches of the church. We also 
believe that an active campaign will much enlarge its list 
of subscribers and greatly extend its influence. ah ee a 
To accomplish these ends will require money. F Tee 
considerable term of years the paper has not been 
supporting. No religious paper, so far as we know, is 
able to exist without more or less financial help in ac 
to its regular income. More than twenty years ago 
was raised to meet this deficit in the case of the R 
but that fund was gradually exhausted, and fo se 
years the publishers have themselves met the a 
loss. ti 
The new trustees must look to the generosity o 
Unitarians to enable them to carry out success 
purposes for which the paper was put. into their 
It has been the hope of many that a large fund 1 
raised, the income of which would be enough t 
the permanence of the paper in days to com 
may be secured later, but it seems inadvisable 
now. It is thought wiser at this time to a 
not only to cover the expected deficit of the ¢ 
but to put into immediate operation plans fo 
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®R carry out reasonable plans for the future of the paper will 
‘require during the coming year, we estimate, the sum 
-_ of seven thousand dollars beyond any help or income now 
in sight. 

We therefore appeal to all who have an-interest in the 
Unitarian movement, for contributions in sufficient sums 
to make up the amount named. We believe that the mat- 
ter is of so great importance that it may fitly be urged 
upon the attention of those into whose hands this appeal 

3 shall come, even in this time of unparalleled demands 

_--——s upon every private purse. 

= Gifts for this purpose, large or small, should be sent to 

__-—-—sC Mr. Isaac Sprague, 35 Federal Street, Boston. 
Howarp N. Brown, President, 

. IsAAC SPRAGUE, Treasurer, 

F. R. SrurTEVANT, Secretary, 

‘ R. W. BoyDEN, 

: PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 

ra HENRY WARE, 

m. : Gro. W. WHEELWRICHT, Jr., 

Trustees. 


The French Red Cross. 


We in America, with our comfortable thousand leagues 
of distance from any dangerous neighbors, heard little 
Red Cross talk before the war. But it was not so in 
France. Here for the last twenty years it had been felt 
that some day French women would be called upon to 
nurse brothers and husbands shot down by the powerful 
. guns that could be seen collecting in every arsenal of 

Germany. Just as the men of the nation gave three years 

of their life in preparing to meet this moment, so the 

; women of France had seen the necessity of devoting hours 

of preparation every year to the organization of that 

great work of the French Red Cross which is now bearing 

such marvellous flower. Many women there were who 

for years had laid aside every bit of lint or gauze that 

promised to be of service as a bandage, and local chapters 

of the Red Cross existed in every town of any size through- 

out France. It was fortunate for France that this was 

so, for in the first great onslaught of the early days of 

the war the existing military hospitals, adequate only for 

the number of soldiers who took part in the annual ma- 
noeuvres, were crowded to the point of chaos. 

. Then it was that these women of France saved the situ- 
ation. In every little town throughout the country, 
hospitals were organized by them—in school-houses, in 

town-halls, in skating-rinks, in churches. Most of these 
| hospitals have continued ever since. When they are in 
i charge of a local branch of one of the three great Red 
= Cross societies of France, they are called “ auxiliaires”’ 
hospitals. They exist by the thousand. The govern- 
4 ment allows them a stipend of about two francs a day for 
; each wounded soldier cared for by them. That must 
-- pay not only for food but for bandages and drugs as well, 

: not to mention such other steady drains as electric light, 
_- water, and heating. If the stipend does this, it 1s due to 
the fact that all the nursing is volunteer work, and gen- 
erally the cooking and dish-washing and floor-scrubbing 
too, and that humble market-women give vegetables, 
and coal-dealers give fuel, and every family of any con- 
equence is on the list of names responsible for the weekly 
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. there is another category still more humble and 

thetic than the “auxiliaires” hospitals in its struggles 
cep g. In villages too small to have boasted 

the war anything so pretentious as a local branch 
of these Red Cross societies, the village priest or 
srominent farmer of the region would, perhaps, call 
Hing, and in their enthusiasm to do something for 
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France, the villagers would pledge themselves to support 
a hospital of a dozen, or perhaps a score, of beds. The 
prime mover becomes the director and the various wives 
and daughters are nurses, laundresses, and cooks. It 
matters not that these sturdy people pledged themselves 
to a war of three or four months, and the war has now 
gone on more than three years; they almost always still 
stick to the work. ‘This little establishment is called 
officially a ““bénévole”’ hospital. 

Our task of distributing Red Cross wares to hospitals 
such as these is a very easy one. It is just: ‘Bon soir, 
Monsieur le Curé: here are some warm woollens for your 
wounded men to put on when they are well enough to 
be about. Here are some bandages, all sealed in these 
sterilized tin boxes. No, there is nothing at all to pay; 
thousands of women have been knitting them and mak- 
ing them for you over in America, thousands of miles 
away. No, there are no thanks due to us from you. It’s 
all the other way around; it’s we who thank you for all 
the work you have been doing for us here in France these 
three years and more.’’ And the old curé, or the rustic 
village mayor, looking bewildered as the beautiful flannels, 
bed linen, and bandages roll out from the’ automobile, 
crosses himself piously and stares at me in a kind of 
speechless awe as if I were a messenger straight out of 
the sky. Blue-clad men in bandages hobble out of the 
kitchen, their potato-paring or their dish-washing still in 
evidence, the whole establishment like one large friendly 
family begin to press my hand, and I am off across coun- 
try toward another hospital twenty miles away before 
the wonderful wares have been even comprehended. 
Truly, every one of the little “bénévoles” hospitals 
assures a gilt-edged investment for the American dollar, 
a dollar which in these cases not only speeds to its mark 
with all its initial energy, but, like those explosive 
bullets we hear about, suddenly engenders an unsus- 
pected and increased force when lodged in the bosom of 
the target—Howard Copland, in the Yale Review. 


To Have Life. 


Jesus meant something more by the word “life” than 
we mean by it, something far deeper. Outwardly a 
man may appear prosperous, while all the time his in- 
ward nature is a shrivelled starveling, his affections 
withered, his faith decrepit, his sympathies sluggish—‘“a 
dead soul’s epitaph in his face.” Life is not made of 
things. It uses them. Food, clothes, shelter, we need, 
but only that we may live for the things that make it 
worth our time to live at all. What folly, then, to 
make incidentals the prime objects of life, the more so 
when our tenure of them is so short and insecure. Jesus 
measured life not by quantity, but by quality. 

Equally futile is to seek life with a fretful, feverish 
anxiety. Jesus saw all this fret and fuss of folk about 
what to eat, how to dress, and pointed to the lily whose 
beauty is untroubled by care. What did he mean? ‘The 
lily does not toil or spin, but it is not idle. It does the 
thing it was made to do. It lives out the law of its life, 
fulfils its reason for being. Just so man must live out the 
law of his life, seeking the kingdom of heaven as naturally 
as the lily seeks the light and air. Jesus held that the 
highest life is the only natural life. 

We live, said Wordsworth in an imperishable line, by 
admiration, hope, and love, and the abundant life admires 
more eagerly, hopes more persistently, and loves more 
ardently. ‘The man most truly alive is he who is most 
keen to recognize and swift to greet whatsoever things 
are honest and just and of good report. He is a hero- 
worshipper, an enthusiast for all generous causes and all 
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noble adventures. 
to pessimism, he does not give way to the weakness of 
despair. Anybody can give up. Nothing is easier than 
to be a cynic. But the life of Christ shed abroad in our 
hearts keeps us buoyant and confident that in the end 
love shall triumph over selfishness, and death shall be 
swallowed up in victory.—Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. 


“‘Sister.”’ 


There is a deal of difference, in hospital, between the 
work “Sister”? and the word “Nurse.” Sister is, of 
course, a Nurse. But Nurse is not a Sister. However, 
there is nothing to prevent you calling Nurse ‘‘Sister’’— 
provided that Sister herself is not at your elbow. If she 
is, you had better be careful, both for your own sake and 
for Nurse’s. 

Some wearily-wise orderlies, and many patients of ex- 
Soe apostrophize all the female officials of a hospital 

“Sister.” The plan has its merits. Apart from the 
fact that it can offend none, and will cajole not a few, some 
universal appellation of this sort is—the soldier finds— 
almost a necessity in his constant dealing with women 
who are strangers to him. He comes in contact with a 
host of women, especially after he is wounded—not only 
nursing women, but women on the ambulances, women 
who serve refreshments at halting-places, women clerks 
who take his particulars, women who trace casualties, 
women who transact postal errands, and so on. One and 
all, these women, whether paid or otherwise, are serving 
him and his fellows in some form or another—one and all 
they are uniform-wearers. Their names and titles are 
mostly unfamiliar to him: to address them each indiscrimi- 
nately as “Miss” is absurd. Moreover, ‘“‘Miss’” has a 
cheap teashop tang. ‘‘Madam”’ is pedantic. ‘‘Nurse”’ 
is, in many instances, manifestly ridiculous; you cannot 
call a®clerical;V. A. D. ora Y. M. C. A. waitress ‘“‘ Nurse.” 
So, by a process of elimination, ‘‘Sister” is reached. 
Thus it comes to pass that Mlle. Peroxide, of the Frivol 
Theatre, who takes a turn at ladling out cups of coffee 
in a railway station canteen (with a Press photographer 
handy) finds that the mud-stained ‘‘Tommies”’ at the bar 
are saying: “Another slice of cake, please, Sister,’’ or, 
“Any fags for sale here, Sister?’’? ‘The Duchess, too, who 
is cutting bread and butter, hears herself hailed by the 
same designation. And if both Mlle. Peroxide and the 
Duchess are not flattered (and maybe a little moved, too), 
I should be surprised. For really, you know, ‘‘Sister” 
is the happy word. It fits the situation—all such sit- 
uations. Wouldn’t it be possible to add the one perfect 
' touch: that our women comrades should drop into the 
habit of addressing us as ‘‘Brother’’? Officers and men 
alike—‘Brother’’! It would be a symbol, this, of what 


the war ought to mean to us all; a fine collaboration of 


high and low, equals in endeavor. 

In a war hospital, as I have hinted, the old hand knows 
better than to address a mere Nurse as Sister—if the 
genuine Sister is within earshot. For the genuine Sister 
considers (as she has every right to consider) that hers is a 
title of rank, and that no person who has not graduated 
to her rank is properly given the title. Unfortunately 
a certain complication here obtrudes itself. There is 
a being called the Staff Nurse. She wearsa Cape. (One 
speaks the word “‘Cape”’ with a capital.) Because of her 
Cape she resembles, at a slight distance, that other but 
more august Cape-wearer, the veritable Sister. Closer 
inspection reveals the trifling detail that the Staff Nurse, 
though Caped, is not Striped. Sister sports two stripes 
on her cuff; Staff Nurse has none. Both ladies will fre- 
quently roll up their sleeves. (And Heaven may bear 
witness that the act typifies the businesslike but merciful 
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screw around the top of a shapely forearm 
of which is performing deft miracles with forceps a 
fomentations? It is a hopeless fix, for the new-com 
He will be wise to “lie low and say nuffin” until he 
ascertained from some informative rn tase the waters 


his sails accordingly, addressing the Sister as” “Siste 
always and the Staff Nurse as “‘Sister”’ sometimes. Wh 
Sister and Staff Nurse are both present, and he is address- — 
ing the latter, he must contrive to use no title, inasmuch — 
as if he calls her “Nurse,” she will not like it, and if) he 
calls her ‘‘Sister,” Sister will not like it. So there you are. 
When I was first put into a ward to serve as an otc F 
I was instructed beforehand that the only person to be 
entitled Sister was the goddess with the Stripes. Eager to 
be correct, I addressed the Staff Nurse as “Nurse.” At 
once I divined that there was something wrong. Her 
lips tightened. In a frigid voice she informed me of the 
significance of the Cape: all Cape-wearers held a status 
equivalent to that of a commissioned officer in the pametb2 
and must be treated as such by privates like myself. 
All Cape-wearers were to be accorded the proper cour- 
tesies and addressed as Sister. Furthermore, the speaker, 
realizing that I was a new recruit, and therefore perhaps 
ignorant, would have me know that all Cape-wearers 
had undergone certain years of training, and that most of — ;- 
them were, in ordinary times, Matrons of important © 
institutions. In her own case, for instance, her civilian 
position was a higher one—as it happened—than that of 
the Sister in command of the ward: higher, in fact, than — Se 
that of the Matron herself. The speaker concluded by __ 
a sketch of her past career—I was held up in the middle 
of an urgent job to hearken to it—and a rough estimate 
of the relative indispensability of the female as contrasted ¥ 
with the male staff. Finally, I was dismissed with an ~ 
injunction to hurry and finish my uncompleted task. — a 
“Very good, Sister,’”’ I replied. ; 4 
Half an hour later, in a pause in the morning’s rush ri 
was beckoned aside, into the ward kitchen, by Sister ~ 4 
herself. She gently apprised me that, as I was a new — 
recruit, she thought perhaps I was not yet aware of the 
accurate modes of address and the etiquette customary 
in a military hospital. Etcetera, etcetera. «She had 
overheard me call the Staff Nurse ‘‘Sister.” _ on 
Enough. One may smile at these exhibitions of 
feminine human nature (and I could match them, abso-— 
lutely, on the male side), but, when all is said and done, 
“Sister” is a beautiful title, and most of the women who 
receive it—whether correctly or because, by war service, __ 
they have had it bestowed upon them—trichly deserveit as 
a token of gratitude and honor. Doubtless therehasbeen _ 
a foolish amount of gush, spoken and printed, about 
Sister. Far be it from me to add to the harvest of tha ce 3 
insipid commodity: one of the few commodities of w. 
we might with profit have endured a-shortage in 1 
time. A woman does not cease to be a woman when s. 
dons a Cape uniform embellished with striped cuffs. 
have known all sorts of Sisters. Some were iras 
some were calm, some tremendously clever in governm: 
some the reverse, some conducted their wards as an. 
tionate family, some were “cats” and set everybod 
squabbling, some were methodical, some were mud 
some were ladylike and made one loathe ladylik 
and some were not “ladies” and made one feel that 
a lady was the last thing that mattered. To give a 
posite portrait of Sister is therefore a vain dream. 
Individual Sisters have been drawn for us by 
writers, since the war began, and I do not think 
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Sisterhood need be ashamed of the place they hold in 
current literature’s pages. Most normal males had little 
or no acquaintance with the nursing profession before 
this time of trial. We had read of nurses in sentimental 
novels, and took it for granted—the occurrence was auto- 
matic, according to recipe—that the patient, having 
been restored to life, married the golden-haired damsel 
=, who, it would seem, achieved these cures by ‘hovering 
z round the sick-bed”’ or ‘smoothing the sufferer’s brow.” 
“+ The public was seldom permitted a glimpse of what really 
et might have been more convincing detail. Ina war hospi- 
Bc tal the detail is extremely convincing. Let there be no 
mistake about that. Much of it is detail not generally 
printed for drawing-room consumption. The maiden- 
hood of England (such is our theory) must be sheltered 
from the unpleasant. And lo! this sheltered maiden- 
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hood has come forward and without a qualm lent a hand in - 


the very tasks which it could not be trusted to read of; 
without, also, any ‘‘hovering round”’ or “smoothing the 
brow’”’ illusions. 

The phenomenon has its humorous side: perhaps, 
paradoxically, its humorousness may be discerned in its 
seriousness. The amateur nurse and the professional 
alike have atall events demonstrated that our country- 
women are a shade less namby-pamby than the novelists 

painted them: it should be added that they have proved 
that marriage is not the only consummation of a hearty 
friendship between a wounded man and the woman who 
tends him. ‘To be sure, there have been romances in the 
war hospital; but it is not simply the mathematics of the 
situation (thirty men per ward, to four women, at any 
given moment!) which render the romances relatively 
rare. There is another reason, and a bracingly sound 
one. It is summed up in the name, Sister. 

Yes, ‘‘Sister’’ is the ideal noun to portray each of these 
women of England who, in whatever avocation, are minis- 
tering to England’s menfolk-in their great need.—Ward 
Muir, in the London Spectator. 


Where is the Spirit of Luther To-day? 


REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


Luther was one of the pivotal men of human history, 
standing between two great epochs of Western civiliza- 
tion, and partaking of the characteristics of both. For 
this very reason, he was a man torn by inner contradic- 
tions, never wholly at unity with himself. Because of 
this, again, he was all the more representative of that 
turning-point in the life of Europe and the world which 
we call the Protestant Reformation. That mighty move- 
ment, like the Catholicism in which it had its source, was 
always, and we may add, was inevitably, two-faced. It 
showed an aspect that looked back toward the rich 
and fruitful past, and another that looked forward toward 

: _the pregnant and unpredictable future. ! 
Standing, as we do to-day, at a point four centuries 
removed from Luther and his life-work, we can see more 
clearly what it all meant, and whither it was and is tending. 
To the first group of reformers,—those who made the 
heroic break with Rome, and the return, as they supposed, 
_ to the primitive simplicity of the Christian gospel,—what 
was most evident and striking in their work was its de- 
_ parture from, and its contrast with, the traditional ways 
~ of the medieval church. From the standpoint which we 
occupy, it is even more apparent how much of their 
ormer Catholicism the early reformers carried over 
the new system of life and doctrine. It is also 
arent how far, beyond anything of which they were 
ous, their leading ideas and impulses are bound to 
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carry the world of the future. The movement which 
they inaugurated has in it a still unexhausted vitality. 
The medizvalism which they embodied in the classical 
creeds of the era of the Reformation has had a long life 
through the force of their example. Present-day Protes- 
tantism in most of its branches still has to shake off 
these outgrown dogmas and accept the thought condi- 
tions of the modern world. 

This article undertakes to answer the question, Where 
is the spirit of Luther to-day? We ask as Matthew 
Arnold did of his noted father, Dr. Arnold of Rugby:— 

“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm!” 

We cannot indeed follow Luther into the hereafter, 
and say where his immortal spirit is now at work, ‘‘some- 
where... afar, in the sounding labor-house vast of 
being,’ but there is the after-here, where we may trace 
his influence. 

“An institution,’ says Emerson, ‘is the lengthened 
shadow of one man.’’ As Carlyle taught, we can look 
back to the epoch-making work of a few heroes as over- 
shadowing a whole period, and remoulding an entire 
civilization. Such Luther assuredly was—a bold, pioneer- 
ing personality that has altered the face of our world. 
It is impossible here to trace his full influence, but it may 
be followed in four principal directions—upon Roman 
Catholicism, upon contemporary Lutheranism, upon the 
present spirit of the German people, and upon the more 
liberal forms of Protestantism. 

(1) What was the reaction to Luther of the Roman 
Catholic Church from which he seceded, carrying with 
him perhaps a third of its people, and more than a third 
of its wealth, intelligence, and promise for the future? 
The immediate response is to be found in the Counter- 
Reformation, the establishment of the Jesuit order, and 
the general quickening of the Church’s missionary zeal 
for the catholicizing of the world. For the long-needed 
moral reform within the Church, Luther was partly, 
though not wholly, responsible. The corrupt popes of 
the early sixteenth century were followed in the seven- 
teenth by a notable line of austere, hard-working popes, 
worthy successors of the Church’s great leaders in the 

ast. 

“What Luther did,” says Prof. McGiffert, “was to 
convince a large part of Europe that religious consolation 
and the soul’s salvation were to be found elsewhere.” 
Complete monopoly is good for no body of people. As 
always, the competition which Protestantism aroused 
was highly stimulating. The Roman Church is only half 
alive in lands like Spain and Italy, where it has had too 
much its own way, while it is nowhere so active, aggressive, 
and on the whole successful as in strongly Protestant 
lands like Germany and the United States. Luther’s 
revolt woke the old Church up, by causing it to lose its 
soothing sense of security. 

As to doctrine, Roman Catholicism accepted nothing 
from Luther, and accepts nothing from the modern 
spirit of science and democracy, of which he was one of 
the earliest heralds. The Council of Trent, 1545-63, 
only confirmed and rooted more deeply the strict tradi- 
tionalism of Catholic teaching; and the Vatican Council, 
1870, put the logical capstone on the absolutism of the 
Catholic hierarchy by decreeing—what had long been 
proclaimed and acted upon, but not officially defined— 
the infallibility of the pope. 

In the last four hundred years, that Church, which 
until Luther’s revolt was the sole and supreme spiritual 
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power over Christendom, has sunk, notwithstanding its 
continued pretensions to universality, to the place of 
one among the many Christian sects. It is useless for 
the present pope, Benedict XV., to declare himself, as 
in his recent peace proposals, the spiritual father and guide 
of all peoples. To say nothing of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Russia, the Protestant world of the West 
pays no heed to such exalted claims. There is ample 
evidence, particularly in its treatment of the Modernist 
movement, that the Catholic hierarchy is the same 
auitocracy it has ever been—the same unsleeping foe to 
individual initiative, intellectual freedom, progress and 
democracy that Luther fought. In recent years, learned 
Catholic writers like Denifle and Grisar have devoted 
their undoubted talents to blackening his reputation and 
misinterpreting his motives. ‘There is little of the spirit 
of Luther now in the church into which he was born and 
to which he gave his early consecration. 

(2) Luther’s name and some part of his direct influence 
are perpetuated in the various branches of the Lutheran 
Church, especially in Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and, through a very large German immigration, in 
the United States. These churches, though they bear 
the name of Luther, have little of his progressive, re- 
forming spirit. Let justice be done, however, to the 
Lutheran Church. It is strongly Protestant, even to the 
degree of being openly anti-Catholic. In this country it 
stands stoutly for the complete separation of church and 
state. While believing in, and wherever possible main- 
taining, its own parochial schools, ‘‘in order that the 
education of its children may be governed in every part 
by the teaching of Scripture,” to quote one authority, it 
resolutely opposes the granting of state and government 
aid to church schools and other institutions, thus directly 
controverting the more or less covert policy of the Catho- 
lic Church in seeking such aid. 

Luther, as has been intimated, had his reactionary 
side. ‘Conservative and intolerant,” says Prof. Mc- 
Giffert again, ‘‘he introduced a régime of religious bigotry 
for a long time as narrow and as blighting to intellectual 
growth as Roman Catholicism at its worst. Our ideals 
of liberty were not his.”” At the same time, there were 
germs of growth in him that have not been matured by 
his professed followers. It was due to Melanchthon, 
especially, that a system of rigid orthodoxy was clamped 
down on the Lutheran churches. As so often has 
happened, the dogmas of the leader were petrified and 
then glorified, while the higher and better part of his 
spirit escaped and dwelt elsewhere. 

We have to recognize that bigoted orthodoxy and 
aggressive intolerance are powerful forces even in the 
present world, where liberalism is still engaged in a hard 
struggle for existence. The Lutheran Church has a large 
and important part to play both in Northern Europe and 
in America. ‘The following extracts from a statement 
of Lutheran principles by Prof. Th. Graebner of Con- 
eordia Seminary in St. Louis demonstrate how little this 
influential body has as yet imitated Luther in his instinct 
for progress, and how poorly it represents him on the more 
elastic side of his mixed and contrary genius.. Regarding 
the Bible, the Evangelical Lutheran Church affirms, 
“We believe and teach that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament are in every part the inspired 
Word of God, who is the author of the words as well as 
the thoughts of Scripture.” Regarding man: “We be- 
lieve that man is not the product of evolutionary develop- 
ment, but was created in the beginning an intelligent 
and moral being, consisting of body and soul. We 
believe that man was created holy and innocent, but in 
his present fallen estate is entirely depraved and enslaved 
in the service of sin.” Regarding the second coming of 
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Christ and the bodily resurrection: ‘‘We believe that 


Christ will visibly return to the earth on the Last Day to 


judge the world. We believe that on the Last Day the 
dead will rise, their souls being clothed in the bodies 
which they possessed in this present life.” ‘This signi- 
fies a genuine following perhaps of Luther’s most conserva- 
tive side, but only a fraction of his great spirit can be 
represented by such a literal and mechanical rendering of 
Christian belief. a 

(3) Luther was a typical German of his time, and in 
trying to estimate how much his influence prevails in the 
German nation of to-day we must first mark the traits 
which he shared with his countrymen and only showed 
the more clearly because of his transcendent greatness. 
There has been no radical change in the German nature 
since Cesar depicted the Germans of his day in war and 
peace. Brutal in war and untrustworthy in council 
still holds good of the present leaders of this people which 
had earlier astonished the world by its scientific intelli- 
gence and its industrial and social organization. The 
typical German is a combination of dreamy sentimen- 
tality and very realistic force. We feel the one in the 
romantic harmonies of Schumann, and the other in the 
blood-and-iron policy of Bismarck—a policy made more 
bloody and inhuman by the present Kaiser, the earlier 
iron being sublimated into the hardest steel! 

Luther had these two sides strongly marked, and un- 
reconciled,—a deep, inward, tender piety, and a harsh, 
rough, sometimes coarse assertiveness. 
his rude strength and independence when he confronted 
the temporal and spiritual potentates of his age at the 
Diet of Worms. The same useful qualities, however, 
led him sometimes astray; as when he refused the prof- 
fered hand of fellowship to Zwingli, his Swiss co-laborer, 
after the Marburg debate, and so divided the Protestant 
cause. ‘They led him even more tragically astray when 
he counselled violence and wholesale murder to the 
princes of Germany in suppressing the peasants’ revolt. 
It is true that the situation was serious, and that the 
leaders of the peasants, on their part, had urged ‘the 
divine duty of ruthless slaughter”; also that, later on, 
Luther pitied the poor, misguided populace and urged 
that mercy be shown them. But the world cannot 
forget the words he wrote and published against what 
he called ‘“‘the thievish, murderous hordes of peasants.” 

They deserved death, he declared, for three reasons: 
because they had broken their oath of fealty, for rioting 
and plundering, and for having covered their terrible 
sins with the name of the gospel. The poor, misguided 
creatures actually believed in the brotherhood of man, 
and tried to do something to put it into effect! ‘‘ Where- 
fore, my lords,’ writes Luther, addressing the princes 
and nobles, ‘free, save, help, and pity the poor people 
li.e., the rest of the population, mostly in the towns]; 
stab, smite and slay all that ye can [i.¢., of the peasants]. 
... I implore every one to avoid the peasants as he 
would the devil himself.... Let none think this too 
hard who considers how intolerable is rebellion.” 
Luther published in a tract, and what follows he wrote 


in a private letter: ‘‘My opinion is that it is better that  —_ 
all the peasants be killed than that the princes and 
magistrates perish, because the rustics took the sword — 

without divine authority.”* For him the only divine — 
authority rested with the princes, who turned their brutal _ 
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soldiery upon the country people, who were see 
reasonable relief from intolerable oppression, and 
out Luther’s advice to the letter. That part of his s 
has been bequeathed in overflowing measure to: - 
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ao. _is there in the great reformer’s teaching. And they have 
ean Sven gone beyond:it.. © ~ ~ ‘ 
The undue reverence for princely authority which ap- 


‘pears in the words of Luther just quoted has been the 


court circle, of the Prussian Junkers or landed aristocracy 
and their retainers, and of the all-pervading Prussian 
_ bureaucracy. The Lutheran Church stands with the 
* German Catholics, whose bishops’ letter appeared re- 
cently in the press, in upholding the absolute monarchy 
and the unyielding, masterful, unscrupulous, military 
autocracy. Prof. Ernst Troeltsch, the leading liberal 
theologian of Berlin, wrote before the war that the Lu- 


aristocratic type most congenial to itself, and that it 
does inestimable service to the ruling powers by hallow- 
ing in its teachings the realistic will-to-power, and the 

_- duties that go with it, as indispensable to Prussian 
militarism, of obedience, piety, and subservience to au- 
thority (Soziallehren, pp. 603 f.). 

We begin, perhaps, to see that the war is not merely 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the spiritual hosts 

- of wickedness in high places. And while Luther, of 

course, can be ranked as only one potent influence among 
many that have shaped the imperialistic Germany of 
to-day, yet he and even more his professed followers 
must take their full share of the world’s reprobation of 
the inhuman policy of frightfulness. The least lovely 
part of Luther’s spirit is there. 

(4) Finally, what portion of the great, complex spirit 
of Luther has entered into the more progressive and 
liberal sections of Protestantism? In my conviction, 

the better and more enduring part of his heritage lives 
_- here. ‘These churches of the modern spirit, of which our 
Unitarian Church is only the most typical and represent- 
ative, are increasing around us in numbers, in confidence, 
and in clearness of utterance. We stand for the Refor- 

d mation, not stereotyped at the point where Luther left it, 
” ” but prolonged and extended until now. We, and not 
Pe. those who bear his name, are the real inheritors of his 

anent influence. 

If he could comeback to earth just as he was,— 
a medieval man who had barely begun to open his eyes to 
the modern world,—he would doubtless not recognize 
a in us his spiritual children. We have discarded and 
i grown away from most of the orthodox Protestant dogmas, 
taken with little change from Catholicism, which were 
dear to his thought. We have repudiated his bigotry, 
his irrationality, his bibliolatry, and the large portion of 
medievalism that he carried with him to his dying day. 
‘At the same time, we have profited, and a large part of 
- the Western world has profited, by some of the tendencies 
that, though other forces were at work, only his mighty 
___ spirit could have given the impetus they received. In 
~~ conelusion, four of these tendencies which we owe to 
Martin Luther may be briefly named. 

__—- We of the liberal branch of Protestantism owe to 
whi : (4) Freedom from the bondage of church au- 

‘thority. ‘‘Ecclesiastical unity was the curse of Western 

Europe.... In the conflict of sects, Protestant with 

Catholic and Protestant with Protestant, freedom had a 
nance to grow and spread,” says Prof. McGiffert. (2) 
edom to study the Bible, and with it Hebrew and 
an antiquity, according to the methods of scientific 

al history, as this is applied to all other phases 
career of humanity. Nothing is so successful 
jlving of absolute dogmas, and in furthering 
ity of spirit in the churches that adopt it; 
lingering death of intolerance, that awful 
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shadow from the past. The same effect is being produced 
even in Catholicism, so far as the Modernist movement 
can prevail. (3) Freedom of the individual to think and 
act for himself, to follow the convictions of his reason 
and the dictates of his conscience, to develop his inner 
resources of character, and stand like a rock, not asking 
for external support, against the seductions of evil. (4) 
Freedom from all concern about future retribution, so 
that we may turn our attention and-endeavor to the actual 
and curable ills of this present life, responsible for too 
many a hell on earth; the impulse to social service, to 
human brotherhood, to controlling the powerful and up- 
lifting the downtrodden. 

As we turn from our contemplation of Luther and his 
work, we may hail him across the centuries with fullest 
gratitude. O strong soul, thou art here, in these move- 
ments that carry on thy essential spirit—and, as we busy 
ourselves in the urgent tasks of the day that now is, we 
give thee our deep-hearted thanks! 

BurraLo, N.Y. 


Which? 


GL. C. 


Angel or man?’’ I heard the Makers ask, 
High in high heaven, bending to their task. 
The unpeopled world awaits its coming lord, 
The last creation of the Primal Word. 

“Which shall it be? 

Our image perfected, ourself in miniature, 
Sinless, immaculate, eternal, pure; 

Or shall he share the portion of the clod, 

And step by step make his slow way to God? 
The finished statue, perfect each and all, 
Helpless to rise and impotent to fall; 

Or honest flesh and blood, with hope to rise, 
And restless aspiration for the skies?”’ 

The Makers: Power, Wisdom, Love agree :— 

« Erring, rebellious, sinful he may be, 

But earth’s consummate creature shall be free.”’ 


Christ and the Pacifist. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON. . 


These paragraphs are taken from an article in the Jan- 
uary number of the Yale Review: — 


The world war has reached a stage where the vast mur- 
mur of the unconsidered millions on both sides is becoming 
more and more articulate in the cry for peace. Peace is 
the supreme hope, the irrepressible demand of the new 
year. It must come. But in what form? A peace made 
in Germany would be a disaster great as the war itself, a 
compromise pregnant with new wars of ever-growing 
frightfulness, a monster plotting the spoliation of the weak 
and the overthrow of liberty, cloaking meantime with the 
garb of friendship the infamies of German diplomatic 
intrigue. A peace dictated by any single belligerent, or 
made in the interest of any single social class, might be a 
calamity almost as great as the perfidious German peace. 
‘True peace is as far from these as heaven from hell, and the 
difference measures the greatness of the present issue. The 
goal toward which humanity’s almost despairing eye is 
turning has seemed remote, but no longer seems unattain- 
able, and the prize, like its cost, is almost infinitely great. 
The terms are slowly shaping for a world’s peace, a peace 
“just and lasting,” because based, so far as human wis- 
dom and sincerity allow, on righteousness. To win it is 
to make even the war worth while. ‘To lose it is to lose 
the highest hope of humanity, to make the world’s four 
years of agony a useless sacrifice. : 
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America, the late-comer, has been brought into the war 
by the appeal of moralideals. All the attempts to explain 
away the obvious fact that she has no ends to subserve 
which are not shared by the whole world of free peoples 
break down iri absurdity at the spectacle of her sudden 
turning from a neutrality which was pouring the world’s 
wealth into her coffers to a participation which has already 
swept away thrice her possible gain. It is not that Ameri- 
cans are idealists, though their great experiment in self- 
government naturally inclines them to idealism in this 
field. It is not that their sense of international morality 
is higher than that of nations whose school of diplomacy 
has been the half-century of competition in exploitation 
of the weak. Americans claim no more of national 
morality or national idealism than other people. We 
have other reasons for entering the war. ‘The intellect- 
uals of our universities, our historians, our journalists, 
our students of sociology, would have flung down the 
gauntlet long ago. .‘To them it was a bitter humiliation, 
almost a disgrace, that America did not at once break off 
diplomatic relations with the violator of Belgium and 
answer the sinking of the Lusitania with an ultimatum. 
But New England and the intellectuals could not carry 
the country. The South and West regarded talk of 
England and France fighting our battle as academic 
moonshine. Only one thing, as the President well knew, 
could drag the country out from the torpor of its easy, 
profitable pacifism, and that-was pacifism itself. 

Americans are pacifists to the bone. Physical geog- 
raphy and national history have combined to make 
militarism and all its works hateful to Americans of every 
class. To the rich, war is hateful as the destroyer of 
values and credit, to the poor, as the cause of the heaviest 
burdens and sacrifices. We have no military class such 
as in other countries profits by war, working hand and 
glove with plutocratic munition makers.. Our people 
have neither need nor desire for conquest. ‘The propa- 
ganda of a Nietzsche, a Treitschke, a Bernhardi, is known 
to us only as a curiosity provoking horrified amazement. 
Pacifist propaganda, on the other hand, is limited only 
by optimistic indifference. Our pacifism is almost a 
disease. This is not from greater nobility of spirit. 
Disarmament seems to Americans as obviously their 
national interest as armament has seemed to Germans 
theirs since the consolidation of the empire under Prussian 
autocracy. Let Germany make the most of the paradox, 
let her sneer at: Wilson’s “hypocrisy,” the fact remains as 
true for America as for China (which now in express 
terms makes this the basis of its declaration of war), that 
we are ‘fighting for peace.”” We could not be driven to 
* fight by any less urgent motive. 

Herein lies the danger. To fight for peace is only a 
last recourse, and not every mind can see the necessity. 
We have indeed had revelations from our State Depart- 
ment concerning the use by the German legations of 
poisons, dynamite, provocation of internal revolt and 
external invasion, as the means of persuasion of friendly 
powers that withhold participation in militaristic crime. 
These revelations have some tendency to disabuse the 
pacifist mind as to the reality, the value, and the perma- 
. nence of the kind of “peace” militaristic powers consider 
it suitable to grant. But there are a vast number of 
sluggish minds to be reached and a smaller number whom 
no amount of evidence will disabuse. The event has 
proved that the German braggart, Bernhardi, and the 
rest of the Prussian conspirators for world conquest 
could safely count on the world’s incredulity. ‘The more 
plainly we were told, the more we scouted the idea that a 
civilized people would consent to be the agent of interna- 
tional banditry; and to-day there are still those whose 
idea of “peace” is a restoration of the status quo, a re- 
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turn to the fatuous dream with which we lulled ourselves 
in indolent torpor while the plot matured! 

Peace is our supreme aim, and pacifism our deadliest 
danger, for pacifism without devotion to a definite com- 
mon ideal means disloyalty, chaos, betrayal. Where is 
the unity of spirit that will stand the test of hardship; 
discipline, self-subordination, and self-sacrifice? We have 
to-day our bourgeois pacifists, whose notion of peace is a 
generation’s leave to make money undisturbed. We 
have slacker pacifists, whose love of peace is mere indo- 
lence and cowardice. We have our international pacifists, 
who would halt the common struggle for liberty to in- 
augurate the class struggle for economic betterment. We 
have our socialist-anarchist pacifists, our proletariat and 
our pro-German pacifists, differing in the phases and de- 
grees of their disloyalty, but one and all false to the 
nation’s and the world’s ideal. Last, and least in num- 
bers but far from least in significance and influence, is the 
conscientious pacifist. 

Christianity differentiates itself from Judaism by the 
claim not to be a legalistic religion of formal precepts, 
but a religion of the spirit. In Christianity precepts take 
a subordinate place as mere applications, variable ac- 
cording to circumstance, of the underlying principle; and 
that underlying unifying principle of Christianity, by 
relation to which its every precept is both limited and 
understood, was well defined by the late Josiah Royce, 
philosopher and interpreter of faith. Christianity, he 
said, is the religion of loyalty. 

It is said to be democracy for which the world is agoniz- 
ing to-day; but if so it is a kind of democracy which 
reaches a higher level than the ideals of the practical 
politician—the level of religion. The toiling, striving 
millions of the world that blindly wrestle out its destiny 
are not seeking the chaos of anarchism nor the slimy 
triumph of plutocracy. They are not groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together until now that they may witness the 
manifestation of more princes or diplomats or dema- 
gogues, but the manifestation of another race. ‘The 
world is crying out for peace; it is determined to have 
peace, but it will have to be a peace not so much of men 
as of God, the peace that rests on righteousness. 

Non-resistance does not lead this way. In spite of 
voices that claim to represent Christ and his kingdom, 
bidding us acquiesce in the domination of greed and 
wrong, other voices claim also to be heard. Loyalty to 
the cause of truth and right, justice and vindication for 
the weak, cry aloud to strike and strike hard for victory. 
Men who love the cause of honor, right, and truth are 
heroically laying down their lives. Unnumbered thou- 
sands by toil and sacrifice are giving new hope to the 
groaning millions. A gleam of the new dawn has begun 
to penetrate, and it flashes from the steel of mail-clad 
warriors. We might well choose other means than 
violence, but we have not the choice of method before 
us. Armed conflict is to decide the present issue, whether 
the pacifist approves the method or not. He cannot stop 
the way. He cannot if he would strike down the weapon 
of the foe. Is it his part to weaken, to oppose, to dis- 
hearten those who are giving their lives in defence of 
right? Fon 

They are not fighting “flesh and blood.” They bear 
no malice against a brave though deluded foe. Peoples, _ 
races, empires are not their enemy, save as these have — 
made themselves agents and tools of the powers that make __ 
for selfish domination. Never in the world’s history have __ 
hosts gone forth so reluctant to draw sword against the 
mere bodies of their blinded fellow-men. Never in the 
world’s history has the issue been so clearly drawn as 
between right and wrong, between a world seeking p ; 
through righteousness and the incarnation of Satanic 
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AS e and power setting every law of God and man at defiance 
_ in the doctrine of a “non-moral state.” Never has evil 
found a leader more ready to “‘sit in the temple of God 
setting himself forthZas God.’’ What is the attitude of 
' Christianity now that the issue is joined? Will it be a 
hindrance or a help to the righteous cause? Will it 
kindle the spirit and nerve the arm of those who are dying 
_to make way for liberty, or will it preach a doctrine of 
non-resistance that no logic, lay or clerical, can make 
other in its issue than disloyal surrender of the cause of 
justice, humanity, and the kingdom of God? 
If we follow those whose notion of Christianity is blind 
obedience to a set of precepts they imagine themselves to 
have understood, we may transform the heroic Christ 
himself into a foe of the kingdom of his Father. If we 
take as our interpreter the peacemaker Apostle, and study 
his applications of Christian pacifism, we shall see that 
- this is not above but subject to the higher principle of 
4 loyalty to the kingdom of God. Paul’s doctrine of the 
unity of the Spirit, the Spirit of him who loved that king- 
= dom as his bride and gave himself that he might redeem 
Ss it, strips the disguise from all cowardice and disloyalty, 
; 
: 
’ 


exposes the falsity of all self-seeking license, insubordina- 
tion, and anarchy, and unites all worthy devotees of the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace “‘in the bond of peace.” 

But in the great Epistle of the Unity of the Spirit, peace 
is not won without victory. We shall find in it no doc- 
trine of non-resistance, no surrender of the chief aim of 
all, the commonwealth of humanity; no anarchic rejec- 
= tion of rightful control, no substitution of lesser loyalties 
. for justice, truth, and equal right. We shall find rather 

as its climax a call to arms. There is to be battle, but 
- without hatred for human foe. ‘There is to be real blood- 

shed, and real sacrifice of life. ‘There is to be participa- 
tion in the age-long, bitter struggle of the world against 
. an unseen foe that makes his stronghold in the minds of 
; ' men, inciting them to war and conquest and the lust of 
selfish power. ‘To such times as ours comes the closing 
message of Ephesians: “Finally be strong in the Lord, 
and in the strength of his might. Put on the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spir- 
itual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. Where- 
fore take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to resist in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.” 


Prayer. 


Father of Mercies, we pray Thee to bless and keep our 
F - loved ones, wherever they may be, on land or sea. They 
= have gone forth to defend the lives and liberties of the 
; people of this Republic. They are facing great danger 
| and poignant self-sacrifice, that the weak and helpless and 
_____ _imnocent may be saved from the hand of the oppressor, 
a. and from the yoke of his power. They have gone to this 
great service of mankind willingly, cheerfully, and heroi- 
cally. Bless and keep them, we pray Thee. Guard them 
in peril, save them from undue suffering, strengthen their 
_ minds and hearts by Thy spirit of gracious ministry. 
Help them to be patient under privation and hardship. 
- Give them peace of soul in the midst of strife and violence. 
___ Keep their lives pure and wholesome, for the sake of the 
e we bear them. Sustain and comfort them in pain 
uffering, in loneliness and sorrow, and if it be possi- 
bring them back to us in safety, to dwell with us in 
new order of peace and righteousness which their 
ces will help to establish in the earth. Amen.— 
ion Franklin Ham. - 
Pass 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 


Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men. 


Arise, O Lord, that the nations may know-thy power; 
arise, O God, and let not brutish men have dominion upon 
the earth, : 

Nor they that know not thy law triumph in their might. 

_Lighten, O Lord, the dark places of the nations, and 
give peace and godliness to the world, 

So that the cruel shall be turned to mercy, and the 
unthankful shall open his heart. 

Pour out thy spirit upon all flesh and write thy law upon 
the hearts of men, we 

For then shall there be the flame of freedom in men’s 
souls and the light of knowledge in their eyes. 

Let justice dwell in the far-off isles and righteousness 
abound among the people. 

And the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and confidence forever. 

And men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation; neither 
shall they learn war any more. 


THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 
Of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song, 
Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 


Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day,— 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to.men!”’ 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
‘There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“‘God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


PRAYER. 


O Thou whose eye is over all the children of men, and 
who hast called them by the Prince of Peace into a king- 
dom not of this world: send forth his spirit speedily into 
the dark places of our guilt and woe, and arm it with 
the piercing power of Thy grace. May it reach the heart 
of every oppressor, and make arrogancy dumb before 
Thee. Let it still the noise of our strife and the tumult 
ot the people; carry faith to the doubting, hope to the 
fearful, strength to the weak, and more and more increase 
the pure in heart who see their God. Commit Thy word, 
O Lord, to the lips of faithful men, or the free winds of 
Thine invisible providence; that soon the knowledge of 
Thee may cover the carth, as the waters cover the sea. 


Amen. 
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An AMERICAN PHYSICIAN IN TURKEY. 
By Clarence D. Ussher, M.D., Grace H. 
Knapp collaborating. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75 net.—Dr. Ussher 
sailed on the S.S. Armenian, as a medical 
missionary, in May, 1898, arriving in 
Constantinople in June. One year in 
Harput made him acquainted with con- 
ditions there, and trained him in under- 
standing and resourceful determination 
At Van he married Elizabeth Barrows, the 
daughter of Rev. John O. Barrows, and the 
story of their work there, educational and 
philanthropic, includes many incidents of 
adventure and real danger. The fight 
against cholera and typhus and the steady, 
unremitting battle against ignorance and 
superstition filled the five years of his 
first stay in Turkey. He made no attempt 
to proselytize and never spoke slightingly 
of any man’s religion, but his constant aim 
was to illustrate the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Five interesting chapters are de- 
voted to an account of pre-war conditions, 
including the results of the Turkish revolu- 
tion and the preparations of Germany in 
Turkey. There was comparative freedom 
from disturbance during the fall and winter 
of 1914, but a massacre of all the Armenians 
in the vilayet, planned for April 19, ushered 
in the time when it seemed that the Ameri- 
can flag could no longer protect even the 
missionaries. All the world knows the story 
in large, and Dr. Ussher’s graphic narrative 
fills in many details. The book closes with 
an appeal for the education of the Armenian 
orphans. ‘The writer’s dearest hope is to 
rebuild his memorial hospital in Van. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS 
RUSSELL SULLIVAN, 1891-1903. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—To 
whoever is seeking a Christmas present for 
a lover of good reading we recommend this 
book. This pleasant, leisurely chronicle of 
life in Boston in the nineties cannot fail to 
bring pleasure to a multitude of readers. 
Like the longer journals of Longfellow, this 
slighter volume carries with it an attractive 
picture of certain phases of New England 
life, now, alas! gone forever. Himself a 
writer possessing no little talent, Mr. Sulli- 
van knew men and books. He was also an 
inveterate lover of the theatre. Across the 
pages of his journal, therefore, flit a throng 
of interesting figures. He records not a few 
memories of well-known people, which were 
well worth preserving. Thackeray, James 
Russell Lowell, Aldrich, and Dr. Holmes are 
among the many figures thus sketched. 
There is also much of interest concerning 
the Boston stage. Both Salvinis, Duse, 
Bernhardt, and many others,,make frequent 
appearances. Clyde Fitch and _ various 
dramatists come and go. There are many 
memories of the old Boston Museum com- 
pany, notably of William Warren, of whom 
one especially interesting reminiscence is set 
down. ‘There are also a host of descriptions 
of Papyris Club dinners, as well as of Tavern 
Club revels and entertainments, in which 
Mr. Sullivan was a conspicuous participant. 
Taken altogether, this book, although not 
long, both as a volume of memories and the 
revelation of a charming personality, is 
thoroughly delightful. 
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PIONEERING WHERE THE WORLD IS OLD. 
By Alice Tisdale. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50 net.—The spirit of advent- 
ure, the love of freedom and of the great 
outdoors, the joy of the untravelled road, 
are all in these pages. “The two who jour- 
neyed together had heard the strange rest- 
less whisper that has always called some 
men and women to give up the easy estab- 
lished life of the settled country, and bade 
them explore, find what is behind the moun- 
tains and where the rivers begin. If such 
lovers of new life and gay romance, dream- 
ing their vagabond dreams, send back to 
the stay-at-homes some hints of what they 
have found, it will surely céme not in the 
“consistent record of the traveller with a 
zeal for informing facts,’ but in just such 
recitals of primitive happenings and ele- 
mental -simplicity as we have here. Man- 
churia was a new name to most of us before 
the Russo-Japanese war put it on our map, 
and this book gives it now a new significance. 
The pioneer spirit is genuine, whether in 
exploring or in making a home on the frontier. 
Here are tales of bandits and brigands, of 
adventurous journeys through rapids or 
over difficult mountain trails, of the des- 
perate loneliness akin to despair that is 
said sometimes to overcome those who 
dwell among an alien race, and here are 
also cheery, heart-bracing episodes of gen- 
uine home-planning and quieter enjoyments. 
The book is good for stay-at-homes who 
take their vagabondage vicariously, but it 
will disturb them a little perhaps with 
thoughts of something missed. 


THE JOURNAL OF SUBMARINE COMMANDER 
Von ForstNner. ‘Translated by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Codman, with an introduction by John 
Hays Hammond, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—This personal 
and intimate account of a German U- 
boat, written by its commander in 1916, 
when it could hardly have been expected 
by the Germans that the United States 
would enter the war, opens plainly to us 
the mind of a cultivated leader, a good 
officer, willing to recognize pluck in an 
enemy and faithful service among his own 
men, kindly even to his captives if they are 
submissive. He adores his Emperor and 
hates the British, for whom no fate is too 
severe. He describes ‘‘ within certain limits” 
life and activities on board a submarine 
from the moment it slips away silently, 
with no farewells, through the carrying out 
of its death orders. Incidents connected 
with the sinking of different vessels are 
narrated, and the peril of crossing the seas 
under the conditions of modern warfare 
are made evident. Mr. Hammond, whose 
introduction forms an interesting part of 
the book, is one of the ablest of the anti- 
submarine inventors, and his serious study 
of the under-sea campaign finds the problems 
increasingly difficult. 


1. THe BAsis OF DURABLE PACE. Writ- 
ten at the invitation of the New York Times, 
by Cosmos. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1917. Pp. 150, 12 mo. 

2. THE Issuz. By J. W. Headlam, M.A., 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 
Pp. 159, 12 mo. $1 net. 

The value of both these little volumes is to 


conserve in more permanent form what 


that for her iced et of the Bane 
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thoughtful men had previously read on ae 
“Cosmos” and Head- 


original publication. 
lam have already impressed us with their 
ideas, but as the time draws near for the 
more exact definition of the issues of the great. 
war and the more precise formulation of the 
conditions under which the belligerents may 
feel justified in laying down their arms, it is 


well to have before us the statesmanlike and — 


high-minded presentations of “‘Cosmos” in 
the well-known series of letters in the New 

York Times, and the clear and strong defini- 

tions of the biographer of Bismarck in a 

reprint of his articles in The Nineteenth Cen- 

tury and After and The Westminster Gazette. 

Reperusal will have its element of novelty — 
in the realization how much of what was 

novel two years ago has become accepted 

doctrine. Those who read for the first time 

will not lack the stimulus. 


OvER JAPAN Way. By Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 
net.—The writer of this book relates that, 
poking about a bookstore not long ago, he 
chanced upon a bibliography of books about 
Japan and found’ it a substantial volume 
of five hundred or, more pages; “‘so perhaps 
this volume,’ he adds modestly to one who 
is considering this addition to an already 
crowded list, “‘is not the right one.’ We 
are willing to assure a hesitating purchaser, 
however, that he could search far in the 
bibliography before finding a book that 
would exactly duplicate this lively, vera- 
cious account of the country and people, 
as seen by an intelligent observer, alive to 
new impressions, ready to laugh when things 
are funny, and a little readier to laugh at 
himself than at anything else. He tells us 
some things we did not know before, throws 
new light on matters of which we have often 
heard, and reproduces the fresh interest 
which is dulled or forgotten after things 
Japanese become familiar. The pictures, of 
which there are a great many, are unusually 
good; all of them are interesting, and some 
are charming. We are quite sure that many 
will find the book one of the “‘right ones.” 


Seta Way, A Romance of the New Har- 
mony Community. By Caroline Dale Owen. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.—This is an interesting book. In its 
casual style and loose construction it bears 
a close resemblance to Jeffery Farnol’s ram- 
bling tales of adventure. In subject and 


method of treatment it is not unlike some ~ 


of Irving Bacheller’s stories of early Ameri-- 
can life, notably the latter’s The Light in the 
Clearing. As a novelist, Mrs. Snedeker has. 
much to learn, particularly the noble art 
of condensation. At no time is her story 
valuable save as a convenient vehicle for the - 
conveyance of an interesting picture of an 
early period in the life of the Middle West. 
The community founded in Indiana by 
Robert Owen more than-a hundred years 
ago was one of a number of social experi-— 
ments, through which the idealism of Ameri- 


cans then sought self-expression. The au- 


thor of Seth Way paints a vivid picture — 
of life in New Harmony, the interest of — 


which is increased when we know that the — ty 


heroine is the authoress’s own mother, 


and reminiscences. ~~ 


er Se RE tee 3: ne Ian Hay Beith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
This continuation of The First Hundred 
_ Thousand, which ended with the Battle of 
‘Loos, takes K1 through a winter campaign 
in the neighborhood of Ypres and Ploegs- 
teert to an active share in the Battle of the 
Somme, which leaves Lieut. Bobby a cap- 
tain with a game leg, to become adjutant 
of a Cadet School, and sends Wagstaffe, 
minus a left arm and plus a decoration, to 
the command of a reserve battalion and 
‘acting rank of lieutenant-colonel. Other 
friends of K 1 have another fate. The 
bravery, the humor, the life of the trenches are 
reproduced as vividly here as in the com- 
-panion volume. It seems a long time ago 
that we were looking lightly for each new 
story by Ian Hay, A Man’s Man, A Safety 
Match, and the rest, sure of its power to 
entertain. The power is here still and the 
entertainment is not wanting, but the grim 
facts of war were never more apparent than 
in these books, a world removed from the 
earlier ones. 


THe WISHING-RING Man. By Margaret 
Widdemer. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—There is a welcome relief in 
becoming acquainted with the characters 
in Miss Widdemer’s lively novel, in that 
they are presented with the effect of novelty, 
especially the egotistical, famous old poet 

_and his nineteen-year-old grand-daughter 
who longs for life and happy usefulness 
but instead is infinitely bored by her med- 
ieval frocks, by the poems written,—for 
instance, ‘“To Joy in Amber Satin,’”’—and 
by the coterie of her grandfather’s rather 
elderly adorers. To escape from the charmed 
circle, in a moment of sudden temptation 

i she tells an outrageous lie and then after- 

ward she has to live up to it. How it 
brought her the result she desired but 
how the inevitable complications finally 
hemmed her in with confusion is the story 
which will delight confirmed novel readers. 

Characters first presented in an earlier 

book, The Rose-Garden Husband, reappear 
to good advantage. 


aed THE PoLLYANNA ANNUAL. The Yearly 
<£ Glad Book. Edited by Florence Orville. 
“fon Boston: The Page Company.—Pollyanna has 
Fen _ certainly been a name to conjure with, and 
jak Mrs. Porter, although she started the par- 
“ ticular kind of cheery optimism which it 
_-—s implies, has no monopoly of it. This Glad 
Book, now announced as an annual publi- 
ation, is a big volume crowded with stories 

and verses and illustrations. The stories 
_ are by different writers, but mainly by 

Laura E. Richards and the editor. The 

book might be a bound volume of some 
; child’s magazine, considering the 
one finds between its covers. Several 
F, ae illustrations are given in color. 

v ket lewd 
i= SANDMAN His Kirtycat Stories. By 
) W. Frees. Boston: The Page Com- 
‘$1.50.—“Once upon a time there 

use that was painted white with 

L , and it stood not far from the 
rs ny a child, hearing that familiar 
sro know at once that here is 

tb k of Sandman stories, just the 
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Hopkins began the series with his charming 
tales about the farm and about ships and 
about the sea. Then Mr. Frees began. to 
write about the Kittycat children, and one is 
neyer quite sure whether the photographs 
were taken to illustrate the stories or the 
stories were written to accompany the 
pictures, which are certainly remarkable, and 
show the writer’s tractable little creatures in 
all sorts of costumes and occupations. It 
seems as if it would take longer to train the 
real kittens than to write the stories, which 
have, however, considerable variety and 
interest. They are well adapted to their 
purpose. 


CLEMATIS. By Bertha B. and Ernest 
Cobb. Boston: The Riverdale Press, Brook- 
line. $1.—These authors of Arlo, Busy 
Builder’s Book, and Hand in Hand with 
Father Time present here a new story about 
a little girl waif, found by a policeman as she 
was sitting alone on the edge of the side- 
walk and taken to a Children’s Home. She 
was not quite alone, though, for she held 
closely the little kitten for whose sake she 
afterward went through adventures. 
tis was by instinct an out-of-doors child, 
and she wilted like a flower in the city 
Home. How she was taken to fresh fields 
and beloved surroundings, how the mystery 
of her life was solved, and how she finally 
came to her own in peace and comfort is a 
pleasant story, helped out by illustrations 
by A. G. Cram and Willis Levis. Clematis 
is an original little girl, ignorant in some ways 
and wilful in others, but she is all right at 
heart and deserves all the good fortune that 
comes to her. 


THE Five Bapsitts At BONNYACRES. 
By Walter A. Dyer. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.30 net.—Mr. Dyer’ was for 
eight years managing editor of Country Life 
in America, and since that time he has made 
a success by “going back to the farm.” 
As one of the results of that experience he 
has written a book for young people, put 
into the form of a story which has for its 
setting the endeavors of a New England 
family to establish themselves on a farm 
under similar conditions. He treats here 
of actual problems and experiments, but 
introduces the human element in such a 
way as to interest readers in the characters 
of the young farmers and in the various 
adventyres or incidents that vary their course 
toward prosperity. There were four Bab- 
bitts to begin with, and the story of the fifth, 
and how he came to be added to the number, 
gives a bit of mystery to be solved. It isa 
story of character development as well as 
farm development. _ 


OuR SQUARE AND THE PEOPLE INIT. By 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.—Our Square will 
be a real place to all the readers of the stories 
in this book, so warm and kindly and remem- 
berable are the pictures of it and of the people 
who frequent it. It is perhaps really, 
as Mr. Adams describes it, a humble sister 
park to Washington Square, New York, 
patient in obscurity and yet not without 
its natural pride of place. All kinds of 
people may be met here, and it is in their 
romances, their dramatic episodes, their 


bedtime telling. William J.! fidelity, their human kindliness, that the 


Clema-. 
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reader becomes truly interested. The stories 
are told through the lips of a “gentle, 
shrewd, and neighborly old, dominie,” 
and not a story among them but is worth 
the writing, told with Mr. Adams's sym- 
pathetic humor. 


PoLLY AND THE PrINcCEss. By Emma 
C. Dowd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35.—We are not quite sure that 
Polly of the hospital staff is more interesting 
since she left the hospital and began to try 
her wonder-working magic in wider fields, 
but she is still a favorite with her girl readers. 
She takes an important part in the working- 
out of a pretty romance. The June Holiday 
Home for indigent gentlewomen might seem 
an uncongenial setting for romance, particu- 
larly during the strict supervision of a most 
disagreeable matron, but Polly could man- 
age circumstances and brought things out 
all right. Indeed, there is more than~- one 
romance in the book, and even Polly herself 
has symptoms, young as she is. ‘The interest 
of Polly of the Hospital Staff will contribute 
its share to the success of the ‘new story, 
and Polly is certainly a captivating heroine, 
in the book and out of it. 


PETER Rappit’s CuristMas. By Duff 
Graham. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. 50 cents.—In the dark ages, 
before children had ever heard of Peter 
Rabbit and his sisters, Flopsy, Mopsy, and 
Cottontail, there must have been a want, 
not felt but real, which was satisfied only 
by the coming of just such delightful books 
as this for the very littlest children. There 
isn’t the sign of a moral to Peter’s advent- 
ure this time. He ran away again and, 
instead of bringing upon himself the tradi- 
tional consequences, he had the kind. of 
experience all children dream about. The 
pictures, as usual, are “half the fun,’— 
take a five-year-old’s word for it. 


THE SEVENTH CHRISTMAS. By Con- 
ingsby Dawson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1917. 50 cents net.—Sixty pages 
are all the space Mr. Dawson allots to the 
telling of this tender Christmas tale, but 
it needed not that number to take captive 
the reader’s attention. The author is new 
to the business of authorship, but this cir- 
cumstance does not affect his style in any 
marked degree, and he reaches his goal 
unchecked. Four books are marked to his 
credit,—and as Lieutenant of the Canadian 
Artillery he appears at present in a military 
role. 


Miscellaneous. 


Chatterbox has reached its fortieth volume 
in the American edition, and it was begun in 
England, December, 1866, so that it has 
rounded out more than a half-century of 
popularity, especially among English boys 
and girls. In all this time it has had 
but two editors, the second of which still 
continues his work. . It keeps the appearance 
it has had ever since we have known it, with 
its double columns and its numerous full- 
page illustrations, generally dramatic, often 
startling, sometimes sensational. The serial 
stories are of English schoolboys, as are many 
of the shorter tales and anecdotes. 
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The Dome, 
A Sunshine Creed. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Be of good cheer! 
Be not afraid! 
God’s ever here 
With His true aid. 
No cloud is there 
To dim the blue, 
But a sunny smile 
For a happy while 
Will make all fair 
And bright for you. 
And so, my dear, 
Banish all fear 
and 
Be of good cheer. 


Real Letters From a Real Boy. 


A college freshman of barely nineteen 
he was on our entry into the war, fired with 
the burning desire to help along. Turned 
down as too slight for Ambulance and too 
young for an about-to-leave College Unit, 
he was advised to enlist in the Reserves, 
and counselled to fit himself, while awaiting 
his summons, “‘to do his very best.” 

This he proceeded to do all summer long, 
with such vigor that the last weeks of the 
long vacation found him in the Ground 
School of Boston’s Little West Point, and 
November saw him in an Aéronautic Section 
on the Gulf, giving thanks ‘‘for the privi- 
lege of being where so many things are going 
on and where so much may be learned. His 
frequent home-letters contain so much 
encouragement to the timorous, so mutch 
heartening of his family, and so much hope 
for the ultimate success of the United States, 
that the following extracts are herewith 
given, to show just how the young idea is 
taught to fly. 


Te . Being outdoors twenty-four hours 
of the Way gives us ferocious appetites. 
To-day we had for dinner, pork, sweet pota- 
toes, carrots, peas, apple sauce, and ice-cream, 
and all the second-helpings one wished. As 
yet, until the previous boys from Tech are out 
of the way, we have not been placed on the 
flying-list. Meanwhile we are put through 
a so-called hardening-process, by getting 
six hours a day of gun-drill, target-shooting, 
and bayonet practice. 


II. . Every night there are free movies 
at the Marine Barracks. The Marine 
Band plays, and very well, too. Everybody 


smokes (but me) and drinks Bevo, while 
the mascots (mostly blear-eyed little mutts) 
prowl about and help along the music with 
loud howls at certain points. All kinds of 
seats, from soap-boxes to  barber-chairs, 
are used, and for the officers and their families 
there are reserved seats elevated on old 
crates, in the rear. Everybody comes,— 
bluejackets, mess-cooks, machinist-mates, 
carpenters, aviation-instructors, cadets, 
marine-officers, and mascots. Our boys 


bought a little alligator from a pickaninny 


and are keeping him for a mascot. We 
call him Saltpeter, and every morning he is 
frozen stiff and every noon he thaws out 
and is very lively. 

III. . To-day we were introduced— 
after being officially placed on the flying- 
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list—to sea-planes. Am sending you post- 
cards of one and of a sea-sled, capable of 
going fifty-five miles an hour. It has sixteen 
cylinders and four hundred and fifty horse- 
power. I have been up twice, as passenger, 
in a sea-plane, and must say I was a bit disap- 
pointed in that the sensation was far less 
thrilling than I had imagined, though my 
first ride was in a high-powered plane making 
ninety miles an hour. Only when we began 
to “‘nose down”’ did I feel anything at all— 
somewhat like in an elevator just starting 
downward. The gliding down to the water 
is much like going down-hill in an auto 
and gradually applying the brakes. Though 
the wind was gusty the plane was perfectly 
steady, slowly leaning to one side and then 
recovering, much as in a sailboat. 

IV. . Some of our best aviators have 
received from Washington permission to do 
fancy stunts. It is wonderful to watch 
them loop the loop, fly upside down, ‘roll 
over, etc. One man looped eight times in 
succession, and changed seats while high 
up in the air. On Friday one of these 
planes fell 3,500 feet, in what is called a 
tail-spin. Both occupants were uninjured, 
though their plane was smashed to tooth- 
picks. Both boys were able to walk along 
the pier after being landed from the speed- 
boat that had picked them up; they both 
had rapidly blackening eyes, and the head 
of one was slightly cut. They are kept in 
hospital for signs of possible nervous pros- 
tration, which, however, seems non-forth- 
coming, as both boys are wild to be up and 
out and at it again, and are making the poor 
assistant’s life a burden for him. On the 
same day the new blimp made a successful 
trial trip in quite a strong wind, staying up 
an hour. ‘The dirigible (vulgo, the blimp), 
pending its speed and endurance trials, is 
still in the hands of its makers and managed 
by their representative. To-day he made 
the endurance trials, staying up for four 
hours, running at maximum speed. All 
the naval officers brought their wives and 
children to see the sight; sitting picnic- 
fashion on the green near the hangars. 
Quite a function! The night was very still, 
and the huge cigar was a most beautiful 
sight, especially as the sky darkened and the 
moon came out. 

Next week the Man and the Blimp must 
go up six thousand feet in ten minutes and 
go ten miles at forty-five miles an hour, 
and after that the huge sausage will be 
ours. 

Nae . | am rather peeved by the fact 
that wits nine other boys I am assigned to 
work in blimps, though the training is quite 
as interesting and in many ways blimping is a 
more responsible job than running a plane. 
Blimpers have to look at half a dozen different 
gauges at the same time and constantly. 
Driving a sea-plane is like running a bicycle; 
running a blimp is like navigating a ship 
which requires constant attention. A blimp 
costs $40,000 and it costs $1,000 to fill her 
with hydrogen; the blimp-hangar doors 
weigh thirty tons apiece; they roll on rail- 
way tracks and are opened by electricity. 
We who are trying for commissions are 
given ample opportunity to show our ability 
as officers. Some of us are detailed to drill- 
squads, and each boy takes his turn in com- 


plete command of a speed-boat, of which | it’s 


the crew consists of a quartermaster, a 
couple of machinists, a first-aid hospital 
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apprentice, and some observers who lie on ‘ 
deck, on their backs, squinting through 
field-glasses at the sea-planes as they whizz . 
by. The speed- boat is moored to a buoy in 

the sector it covers, ready at any minute to 

cut loose. Each boy also takes his tum in ~ 
being captain of the watch which protects rs 
the yard. Yesterday I had the honor of ~- 
acting as orderly to the commandant when 
he took an inspection officer from Wastiaeraa P 
with him on his rounds. 

VI. ... Thanksgiving Day. Such a fine 
day! and such fine turkey—235 pounds of 
him!—and celery and cranberries and ice- 
cream as we’ve been having in mess-hall! 
And you should have heard the Marine 
Band play ‘‘Waves of the Danube” the 
while! There was also a football match 
between the aviators and the Ohio artillery 
at B. There are many football stars among 
us from the many different colleges. 

While strolling along the beach this after- 
noon I was called in by a dear good woman 
to have cocoa and cake at her twelve-year- 
old daughter’s birthday-party. There were 
eighteen kids feasting and there certainly 
was lots of fun! 

All the P. people are more than hospitable. 
Last Sunday I went, with a boy I used to 
know at Columbia, to church, and when we 
came out we found ourselves suddenly whirled 
off in an auto by one of the good ladies of the 
congregation who makes a practice of enter- 
taining sailors in her home each Sunday. 
Mrs. Macl,. gave us a delicious Southern - 
chicken-dinner,—there were eleven of us at 
table!—and a long auto-ride in the after- 
noon; all very cozy and home-y. The P. 
ladies do this sort of thing every Sunday, 
and make no distinction in whom they carry 
home with them so long as they are in U.S. 
uniform. 

Vil. Tell D. I shan’t write him anything 
about being spun in chairs nor anything 
whatever connected with aviation exams. 

If he cares to know about it, let him read 
the Sunday Sups. or a Hearst Magazine, ° 
or he may wait till I get out that circular — 
letter in which I mean to describe them to all 
my friends whose standing question is, “How 
about that spinning-exam?’’ J am sick of” 
trying to explain about it. 

I am now in the Dirigible squad, techie 
known as the “Balloonatics,’’—and bal- 
looning is about as thrilling as aéroplaning 
when there’s a heavy wind blowing anda —- 
stump-filled field to come down in. I went 
up to-day for a short hop with Lieut. P. 
and another officer in a free balloon. We 
went ten miles in wind that blew thirty miles 
an hour, and rose like a rocket to twelve 
hundred feet. It is a most inspiring thing 
to see the earth spread out like a checker- J 
board beneath you and to be in a region of 
stillness wherein you can hear the breeze” 
whisper and rustle through the treetops. 
As you travel with the wind, there is, as far 
as you are concerned, a dead calm, though : 
the wind blow a hurricane; and it’s awfully 
hot if the sun is out. There is so much to 
see, one cannot take it all in—all the bays, 
sounds, lakes, creeks, and swamps tound e é 
about P.; it certainly is a wonderful | , 
If you want to see things grand and 
don’t go to the Grand Cafion or the Yell 
stone; go up in a. balloon and save 
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no racket; all quiet and peaceful and sooth- 
ing until— Well, we lit in a field full of 

~ stumps, and with a thump fit to jar your 
} teeth out. I was catapulted out of the 
basket and went sprawling; when I got up, 
the two lieutenants were fishing each other 
out of the basket, which had turned over 
on them. 

There was a schoolhouse near by which 
didn’t remain in session one minute after 
the kids saw us come tumbling out of a 

clear sky. They burst through doors and 
- windows, and charged us like wild Indians. 
You see, aéroplanes no longer attract any 
a attention down there; but balloons!—they 
are like the circus come to town. We made 
: the kids take off their shoes and roll up our 
: bag for us while we took it easy sitting on a 
log and smoking (all but me) some fat cigars. 
: And pretty soon the motor-truck from the 
2 Navy Yard came along and we rolled home- 
| ward, with all the kids hitching on behind 
and yelling to beat the band! 

Remember the boy I told you about whose 
head was slightly cut in a 3,500-foot fall 
the other day? He’s all right and reading 
: novels in the bunk next to mine. 
only his second hop which ended in that 
fall; and he’s been doing some more flying 
to-day. ALFRED. 


A Sident Witness. 


r “Mother, why are you hanging a looking- 

glass there?”’ asked James, looking at it 

curiously. ‘‘Such a pretty one, too,” he 
continued. ‘‘It seems to me, I should want 
it where it would be seen oftener.”’ 

“T want it right here in the.dining-room, 
where it can see,’’ answered his mother, 
laughingly. ‘I am putting it here for a 
witness.” 

‘A witness!”’ scoffed James. 
tell anything.” 

“We shall see. It will tell your faults to 
you as well as to others.” 

“T’d like to know how.” 

Pe At supper James found that he and his 

. brother Ned were to sit side by side, facing 

the glass. 
“What’s that for?’? demanded both at 

‘ once. 

“Your father and I think best to have it 
so,” explained their mother. 

The boys sat down with scowls on their 
faces and an air of great injury. Ned 
happened to raise his eyes, when the ludicrous- 
ness of those frowning reflections struck him 
so forcibly that it provoked a shout of 
laughter. 

' “What is the matter with you?” growled 
James, looking up to make an ugly face, 
when his attention also was arrested by the 
truthful mirror. His startled stare added 
so much to Ned’s glee that he began to 
thrust out his tongue at James. ‘The silent 

reminder brought him to a sudden stop. 

_ “T see you are caught also,” remarked his 

father, quietly. 

»-The boys were silent. The day following, 
their experiences were repeated with such 
results that their mother was beginning 

‘congratulate herself on the success of her 
plan. In her absence from home of several 
while attending her mother in a 
ious illness, the boys had acquired the 
bit of bickering at the table, greatly to the 
miliation of their parents. 
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two days when their cousin, a bright, manly 
little fellow, came to visit them. 

At dinner Mrs. Lane said, ‘William, you 
may sit between James and Ned, where you 
can all enjoy yourselves.” 

But, oh, how two boys reddened as the 
mirror showed them how beautifully Will- 
iam’s hair was combed and how their own 
touzly locks looked in comparison! ‘Their 
mother had remained discreetly silent and 
allowed them to see for themselves. 

Ned spoke first. 

“Mother, will you excuse me a minute?” 

“Certainly,” agreed his mother. 

“And me, too?” questioned James. 

They returned with shining faces and well- 
brushed hair and smiled at each other over 
the changed reflection. If William noticed, 
he was too much of a gentleman to say any- 
thing, but three pairs of eyes returned often 
to the pleasing picture. 

“Tt is nice, isn’t it?’’ said Mr. Lane. 

‘“What?”’ asked all three at once. 

“Three good-looking boys in a row.” 

“Oh,”’ answered William, ‘‘I believe auntie 
had a reason for putting the glass there.” 

After William’s visit was over and he had 
returned home, James came to his mother. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘‘your witness is all 
right. I couldn’t understand before, but I 
do now, and I vote that we keep it there.”’ 

“Vote carried by a big majority,” shouted 
Ned. 

“Very well,’ promised mother; “‘it shall 
stay with you as long as you want it. A 
silent witness, but a good friend.”—Baptist 
Boys and Girls. 


The Rainy-day Visitor. 


Probably Ermest was as scarlet as grand- 
ma’s tomato pincushion by this time. Min- 
nie watched the little rivers run down the 
garden path into the little lake at the gate. 
She sighed. Scarlet fever was the only 
thing Ernest had not divided with her in 
all the nine years of their twin lives. 

Grandpa was asleep on the sofa, with a 
newspaper over his face; grandma dozed in 
her easy-chair by the fireside. It seemed 
as if they were always asleep. She thought 
of Mrs. Todd’s baby who was always taking 
a nap when she wanted .to take him riding. 
“People seem to sleep a good deal at the 
top and bottom of their lives,’’ she said to 
herself, and sighed again. 

Grandma sat up with a start. ‘Why, 
child,” she exclaimed, picking up her knit- 
ting, ‘“‘I must have closed my eyes for a sec- 
ond. I was just wondering,’’ she went on 


briskly, smiling down at the doleful little} - 


face, “‘if you wouldn’t like to read the diary 
your mother wrote when she was ten years 
old.” 

Minnie with wide eyes followed grandma 
to the bookcase. A mother only ten years 
old made one feel solemn. After a few min- 
utes’ search the book was found. It was of 
faded red leather with ‘“‘Diary” printed 
across the back in gold letters. There was a 
red pencil tied to it with a ribbon that had 
once been blue. 

As soon as she began to read, Minnie for- 
got that it was raining, forgot that she was 
lonesome and homesick. 

“Ester Brown and me are going to kepe 
a diry,” it began. Minnie stopped reading. 
Could that possibly be Aunt Esther Brown, 
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who lived at Waterlee, ‘“‘our adopted aunt,” 
as the twins called her? 

“That is just who it was,” said grandpa, 
waking from his nap in time to hear Minnie’s 
excited question. 

She could hardly let the book go long 
enough to eat her dinner. At the very end 
of the book came the most exciting part. 
She was going slowly to make it last as long 
as she could when she read this:— 

“Ester Brown and me are too old to play 
with dolls eny more, so we are going to put 
our paper dolls all in the seekerit drawer 
of the old sekeritaree, and never look at them 
again. Cross youre harte and hope to di.” 

“Grandpa, grandma, grandpa!” cried 
Minnie, dancing up and down. “Is there a 
secret drawer in the secretary?” 

“Ves, yes,”’ said grandpa, rubbing his chin. 
“Let me see. Pull out the second drawer 
from the top. It’s right in back of that.” 

Minnie did so, trembling with excitement. 
She found a little narrow drawer, but it was 
empty. 

At the sight of her disappointed face 
grandpa came to help her. They hunted 
for half an hour, but no other secret drawer 
could they find. They were about to give 
it up, when grandma, who had joined in the 
search, said suddenly :— 

“Father, didn’t she mean the old secre- 
tary? You know we bought this one the 
spring after she was nine, and she and Esther 
had the other in the attic to play with.” 

Up into the dark musty attic went the 
three. There in the dormer window stood 
the secretary, covered with dust and cob- 
webs. If Minnie had hard work to keep 
from screaming downstairs, she had harder 
work now, as at- last grandpa opened the 
secret drawer, and handed her a pile of what 
seemed to be dusty papers. 

It was indeed the paper doll family put 
there so long ago by the two little girls, 

When they were dusted, they appeared 
as good as new, and Minnie spent the rest 
of the day playing with them. She laughed 
and laughed at the queer style of the clothes 
they wore. At bedtime, when she gathered 
them up, she said to her grandmother, ‘‘It 
was just like having my little girl mother 
come to play with me.’’—Anna Louise jBer- 
ray, in Sunday School Times. 


A small boy ambitious to be a skilful 
artist drew on the blackboard a long, shape- 
less something, and when asked what it 
was replied, “It’s the tail of a dreadful 
dragon.” ‘‘But where’s the dragon?” 
“Oh, it wouldn’t do to draw himi, he’s such 
a dreadful dragon.”—New Century Journal. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Msn 's Charity. 

Children in a ‘orm of need are given practical hell 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in s) ly chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without rag ye te at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with 

The Sunday-schools give generously, g contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicx-PRESIDENT ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, oe R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline’ Freeman Nathaniel r Kidder, Dudley 
mi Pick + Rusel A. » William + Slocum, 
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Giving Thanks. 


Thou that dost save through pain, 
And dost, afflicting, bless, 

We offer Thee from prostrate hearts 
The Greater Thankfulness! 


Lord, Thou hast humbled pride— 
Hast shown the world at length 

What ruthlessness may dwell with Power, 
What bankruptcy with Strength; 


And teaching us the scorn 
Of trifles that beguile, 

Hast given us, dear God, to live 
When life is most worth while! 


We thank Thee for the dream 
That heroes dreamed of yore, 

For the desire of good, the will 
Earth’s freedom to restore; 


Spoiled children of the Past, 
To-day, more nobly blest, 

We thank Thee who hast wakened us, 
And asked of us our best! 


God of the young and brave 
Who nothing know of fear, 

Who hold the things that life outlast 
Than life itself more dear, 


We thank Thee that our souls 
Are strong as theirs to give— 

All, all we cherish most on earth, 
That Liberty may live: 


‘That we, O Good supreme! 
Still through our tears can see 
On the brow of Death an aureole 
Of Immortality! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Our Relation to God. 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


STEPHEN FEEBLES. 


I thank you for your letter, which I read 
with real interest. It gives me much to 
think about, and something—but this an- 
nouncement you may receive with dismay— 
to which I am constrained to reply. 

“The Bible,’ you say, “is the only con- 
necting link we have with God, so we cling 
to.it:” 

Certainly the Bible is a connecting link 
binding the intellect to God, and an important 
one, and we cling to it also, but not as the 
only link of that kind, there being others 
innumerable which we recognize. For ex- 
ample: The heavens (still) declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament (much more 
clearly than to the ancient psalmist) showeth 
his handiwork. ‘The greatest of astronomers, 
as he thought of those laws of planetary 
motion which he had discovered and on which 
all later astronomy rests, could say, “I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee.” 

“This is a clover blossom at one end of the 
stalk,’’ says Theodore Parker, ‘‘at the other 
end is God’’; and of the water-lilies, “‘How 
they breathe their breath into his face, as 
if they were little children! and are they not 
of the same Father, who cradles the lily and 
the man with equal love?’”’ Thus we find 
nature quite full of connecting links, and we 
are seldom at a loss when through reason we 
would find the Divine. 

We find too a closer relation of man with 
God,—a relation which is not dependent on 
connecting links, and this,—and nothing 
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which the Bible holds and nothing which 
nature holds,—this is first with us. There 
is a story taken from the life of the man 
whose words I have just quoted which we 
often tell and which I will now repeat as 
an illustration of this relation. 

“When I was a little boy in petticoats, in 
my fourth year,’ he says, ‘‘one fine day in 
spring my father led me by the hand to a 
distant part of the farm, but soon sent me 
home alone. On the way I had to pass a 
little ‘pond hole,’ then spreading its waters 
wide. A rhodora in full bloom—a rare plant 
in my neighborheod, and which grew only 
in that locality—attracted my attention and 
drew me to the spot. I saw a little spotted 
tortoise sunning himself in the shallow water 
at the foot of the flaming shrub. I lifted 
the stick I had in my hand to strike the 
harmless reptile; for though I had never 
killed any creature, yet I had seen other boys 
out of sport destroy birds, squirrels, and the 
like; and I felt a disposition to follow their 
wicked example. But all at once something 
checked my little arm, and a voice within me 
said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong.’ I held 
my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emo- 
tion—the consciousness of an involuntary but 
inward check upon my actions—till the 
tortoise and the rhodora both vanished from 
my sight. 

“T hastened home, told the tale to my 
mother, and asked what it was that told me 
it was wrong. She wiped a tear from her 
eye with her apron, and, taking me in her 
arms said: ‘Some men call it conscience; but 
I prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul 
of man. If you listen and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always 
guide right; but if you turn a deaf ear, or 
disobey, then it will fade out little by little, 
and leave you all in the dark and without a 
guide. Your life depends on your heeding 
this little voice.’ ”’ 

Thus, according to good Hannah Parker’s 
philosophy, which I with many other Uni- 
tarians accept in its fulness,—that which 
“some men call conscience” is the direct 
touch of God and man where no connecting 
link can be employed. 

Emerson also can say, ‘‘ We lie in the lap 
of immense intelligence which makes us 
organs of its activity and receivers of its 
truth.” : 

And Tennyson :— 

‘‘Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 

than hands and feet.”’ 

Matthew Arnold, speaking of the mission 
of Jesus, said: ‘‘If we describe the work of 
Jesus Christ by a short expression which 
may give the clearest view of it, we shall 
describe it thus: that he came to restore the 
intuition,” by which the great essayist means, 
or I wholly misunderstand him, the soul’s 
perception of God. Martineau says, “He 
threw open the living communion between 
the divine and human spirit.” 

We value the Bible, not according to the 
strength of our belief that its writers were 
inspired, but according to our knowledge that 
its words inspire us. That is, we estimate the 
Bible as we estimate all other writings, not 
from the purity of its source, but by its effect 
upon the soul of the reader. If one should 
find himself believing something only because 
the Bible says that such belief is true, or if 
he should find himself pursuing a course of 
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conduct only because the Bible says that such 

a course of conduct is right, then we think 

it would be well for him wholly to discontinue 

the reading of the Bible. We think this 
because of our conviction that no one can 
afford to leave unttsed any portion of his own = 
reason or any portion of his own sense of “ 
right. If one finds inspiration in reading 

the Bible—an inflow of life, his reason 
strengthened, God’s voice in the soul made 
clearer, then, and then only, we think, to 
cling to the Bible, refusing ever to let it go, 

is wisdom. 


Death and Life. 


Death is inevitable, but life is not; and 
it would surprise many of us to know how 
much of our time and effort here is spent 
in the avoiding of life. We dodge it when 
it comes to meet us, turn our backs and run 
from it in a panic; and then, successfully 
established in some backwater, see it go 
roaring and glittering by in all the bravery 
of its pageantry and all the glory of its song. a 
From these we take cover fearfully and -@ 
gratefully, like birds that have escaped from 
the fowler’s snare. 

There is hardly one of us who is not guilty 3 
at some time of the fear and avoidance of 
life. We shrink from joys almost more than 
from sorrows, and purstie a kind of peddling 
happiness, content with the meanest shifts 
and substitutes if only life will leave us alone. 

Life, too much life, is uncomfortable, disturb- 

ing; it is always waking us up and dragging 

us forth, blinking, into the sunny torrent 

where, although great things are happening, . 
we are apt to be bruised and buffeted and : 
have the breath knocked out of us. Adven- - 
ture is the prelude to civilization, not its 
fulfilment or harvest; and so in an aging 

world where civilization works smoothly 
we turn our backs on adventure, look for A 
ease, dream of peace. As in some close 
chamber by the sea where there is no clear 
sound but the ticking of the clock and the 
chiming of the hours, where the roar of the 
surf without is reduced to a velvety murmur; 
so we sit sheltered while the creeping hours 
and the trampling days and the galloping 
years pass over us, and the voice of life is 
hushed to a whisper. 

War, such war as is now loose upon the 
world, is an outrage upon all that. The 
sealed walls of the chamber gape, and let 
in the roar of life. But we do not think it is 
life; we call it death. Rivers of blood are 
set flowing, and we say that Death is holding 
high carnival. We think of fields strewn 
with dead bodies, trenches heaped with them, 
of areas where life cannot stir a finger or raise - 
its head; we see in imagination ships, whole _ 
floating communities of a thousand men with 
their dwelling-places and workshops and 
arsenals, their clothes and books and pos- 
sessions, their fireplaces and larders, all blown 
sky-high in an instant and disappearing in - 
billowing clouds of greasy brown smoke 
beneath the waters that a moment ago were ~ a 
their home and their world. Weread again 
those fearful tales of the shattering of homes, 
the violent destruction and dismemberment 
of families, the deliberate outraging of beauti- — 
ful and affectionate things; and when we — 
have read them a few times, these fiendish — 
horrors, things we would never have dreamed _ 
of associating with human beings before, — 
become simeet fen ee 
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Peet about them, and cease to be shocked 
and horrified at them. They become simply 
recorded facts, divorced from the violent 


- emotion with which we first heard of them. 


They merely take their place in what seems 
an indescribable circus of destruction; our 
world seems turned upside down, and the 
kingdom of death established. 

It is strange and interesting that it should 
be so, because this carnival of death which 
seems so triumphant, so extensive and 
magnificent, is reduced to rather sorry propor- 
tions if we really examine it closely and 
measure it exactly. 

The first violent change produced in a 
civilized man when he goes to the front to 
fight is in his personal attitude toward death. 
Consider: all his existence hitherto had been 
based on the assumption that to be killed 
would be the greatest calamity that could 


happen to him. Nearly all his instincts, 


two-thirds of his education, were directed 
to the preservation of his individual life. 
In the crossing of a crowded street a thousand 
nervous impulses, flashes of thought, muscular 
actions and reflexes, infinitely marvellous 
every one of them, were employed in no other 
business than convoying him across in safety. 
In what we eat and drink, in what we do 
and learn, the desire to preserve ourselves 
and the ability to do so are increasingly 
manifest, until accident, disease, or old age 
deliver us into the hands of death. 

But in these new circumstances a man is 
thrown out into a world where his own 
individual life is of little or no importance; 
where the thing sought is not an individual 
but a collective benefit; where it may even 
be necessary, if the end is to be achieved, for 
his life to be deliberately given. And he 
very rapidly becomes so accustomed to this 
idea, seeing it practised by thousands of 
others round him, that the violent change in 
point of view toward death is accomplished 
almost without his knowing it. 

The delicate organization of human life 
is so adjusted that the same sensation cannot 
be experienced repeatedly in the same degree 
of acuteness. It is as though sensation, the 
power of acutely feeling, were so closely 
bound up with the life principle that it has 
to be limited in any one individual, and there- 
fore by the provisions of nature to be pro- 
tected and husbanded. The sensitive man 
ean feel anything and everything, but if 
he is to be subjected to the same shock 
repeatedly, he will cease to feel it. And so it 
is with Death. The sight of a stranger 
being killed in the street or mangled by a 
railway train is enough to affect the nerves 
and haunt the memories of most people for 
many days; but when you have seen your 
comrades mangled and wounded by dozens 
and hundreds, and your fellow-men tortured 


and slaughtered in heaps, your outraged 
_ mature refuses to register any more sensations 


exe that kind, ‘The very scale and apparent 
quantity in which death is working defeats 


“its own purpose. Even the people at home 


with this wholesale 
re is confined to reading about it, 
lists and numbers, and occasionally to 
awe of a gap in their own circle which 


the war somebody killed by an 
in the street was matter for a descrip- 
newspapers; now such a thing 
rest nobody, and is not even 
when it comes quite near 
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us, the loss by accident of our own people or 
friends is not dwelt upon or thought about as 
once it was. Death has cheapened himself 
with us; he has become familiar; and we 
are beginning to hold him in contempt. 

No man or woman can be said to have true 
freedom of mind until the fear of death has 
been banished; and to banish the fear of 
death it is necessary to face it—not only in 
one’s physical person, but with one’s mind. 
Most of us who have been in circumstances 
where death is a constant and instant menace 
—in war, at sea, mountain-climbing, or in any 
high physical adventure—know that we date 
a certain change in our lives from the time 
when, being terrified at the instant presence 
of death, we faced it, and the fear departed 
from us, never to return. Other fears may 
return; the much more mischievous fear of 
life, to which I began by referring, may 
flourish in us; but we shall certainly not be 
afraid of death for ourselves. People who 
do not know this wonder, when they read of 
the brave things that men are doing every 
hour by sea and by land, how they can 
possibly do them. Well, that is how. It 
is because the one great bogey and terror of 
life has been completely exorcised from their 
minds, and the rest is all adventure, a trial 
of skill, perhaps an heroic and deliberate 
sacrifice. Moreover (and I would advise 
any anxious friend at home to bear this in 
mind for comfort), the sense that you are 
doing things and running risks and facing 
death in a great company is a very inspiring 
and uplifting consideration. It is another 
influence of the soothing loss of individuality. 
You are all in the same boat, you are all 
running the same risks; and if you fall, 
you fall in a company with whom it is well 
to be numbered at this time. It is not that 
they don’t think about death, or put it out 
of their heads; they do think about it, and 
they have thought all the terror and sting 
out of it. They have faced it and have done 
with it; and they recognize it for the un- 
fearful thing that it really is. Pain and 
agony, loss, bereavement, remorse, loneliness, 
may be dreadful things; they may all or 
any of them be associated with death and 
inflicted by it on the living; but death itself 
is nothing, and you, when it comes to you, 
are the one being who will certainly know 
nothing about it, any more than you know 
of the moment that you fall asleep. 

Strange as the thought may be, even 
the sum of death is not increased by one 
single unit for all the slaughter and butchery 
that is going on. It is appointed unto man 
once to die—and once only. No amount of 
war can alter the fact that no man can die 
more than once; that for every birth there 
is one death, no more and no less. It may 
come sooner or later; and by coming simul- 
taneously to an enormous number of men in 
the prime of their physical life, death reaps 
an apparent benefit. But it is not a certain 
one. Life is an ascension to a summit—the 
highest we manage to achieve—and a descent 
from it. The ascent may be short and steep, 
the descent long and dreary. ‘The cruelty 
of the present circumstances is that death 
seems to come so very inopportunely, at the 
moment when life is at the height of fulfil- 
ment. That may be loss to us; but it is no 
loss to those who die. We must remember 
that about those who are giving their lives 
for us in the war—certainly the young ones— 
that they are tasting life in an intensity that 
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they have never dreamed of, and in a measure 
of which the dimension of time has no equiva- 
lent. 

The monitory voice of the priest may 
tell us that in the midst of life we are in 
death; but the youth who is to-day in the 
tide of battle and has surrendered himself 
to it knows also that inthe midst of death 
we may be in life; and that to a degree 
hitherto undreamed of. He is ina new world, 
living as he never lived before. It may all 
go dark suddenly; it is full of petty priva- 
tions; he may have to pay for it in a lifetime 
of maimed years; but it has its amazing 
rewards and compensations. De torrente in 


via bibet; he will find refreshment from 
waters by the wayside; strange ravens will 
feed him; and with poor Death stricken 


down and vanquished within him, he will 
lift up his head.—Filson Young, in The 
English Review, 


International Religious Fellowship. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


In reply to inquiries sometimes made— 
the International Council of Religious 
Liberals has been unable because of the. 
world war to hold any international meet- 
ings since the Congress in Paris in July, 
1913. Arrangements had been made to 
convene in London in June, 1916, and a> 
session of peculiar interest and impressive- 
ness was promised. The war indefinitely 
postponed all these plans. Meanwhile, a 
large correspondence with members of the 
Congress in a dozen or more countries has 
disclosed that its ideals and aims are un- 
dimmed, and its reconvening, when cir- 
cumstances shall permit, will be made the 
occasion of an expression of inter-religious 
and international sympathy and _ interde- 
nominational fellowship inspiring and en- 
couraging to the friends of religious freedom 
and progress the world over. It ought to 
be a factor of importance in the ethical and 
spiritual reconciliation of mankind. 

It has been suggested, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conference, 
and others have given assurance of hearty 
sympathy with the proposal that the next 
Congress be held in Boston in 1920, in con- 
nection with the observance of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. This would be an 
auspicious time for such a celebration, allow- 
ing a sufficient interval to elapse after the 
conclusion of international peace to recover 
poise and self-restraint. The expense of 
the meetings, too, would fall on the com- 
munity probably best able to bear it; for 
the cost of these international meetings is 
quite large. The Berlin Congress cost over 
$15,000, divided between the German and 
American committees. The president of 
the Berlin meetings, the late Hon. Carl 
Schrader of Berlin, president of the Pro- 
testanten Verein, personally contributed 
$7,000 of this amount. The Paris Congress 
cost $7,000 or more, of which the American 
delegation paid $4,000. To this might be 
added the great sums expended by the 
American, British, and other visitors in 
travel, sightseeing, and for other purposes,— 
ranging from $50,000 to $100,000,—although 


¥ 
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the latter can hardly be considered a Congress 
matter. 
Rev. W. C. Bowie of London, a strong 


supporter of the International Council of. 


Religious Liberals, suggests that a pre- 
liminary meeting of its most active friends 
be held in some neutral country, such as 
Holland, in ‘1919, for conference and the 
preparation of the programme for the session 
in 1920 in Boston—a wise counsel. 

The report of the Congress in Paris, a 
handsome large octavo of 525 pages in French, 
can be obtained of the secretary, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, New- 
ton, Mass. Price $1.50. 

The recent death of the preacher at the 
Boston Congress of International Liberals 
(1907), Rev. John Hunter, D.D., of London, 
removes a gifted, large-minded, and cou- 
rageous friend of liberal Christianity from 
earthly service. 


A Book List for Camp Libraries. 


L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I send a list of books which I have found 
useful and interesting to young men, and 
therefore think they may be good to send 
to the soldiers. 

There is only one book which duplicates 
one in the list I have seen asking for books 
for the soldiers. Nearly all of these have 
been tested and given pleasure to young 
men. 

Probably the reason that the young 
people of the present day do not care so 
much for the Waverley Novels is that they 
begin slowly, and we are accustomed to 
so much sensational fiction that we cannot 
wait for the second volume for the interest 
to begin,—but these are certainly not open 
to that objection, namely, Quentin Durward, 
Anne of Geierstein, Ivanhoe, and The Talisman. 
Rob Roy begins rather slowly, but the 
rest is so interesting that it is a pity to leave 
it out. The same may be said of The 
Monastery, which leads up to The Abbot. 


List oF Books. 


Jerome, Jerome K.: The Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow; Second Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow; Three Men in a Boat. 

Hale, Dr. E. E.: The Man without a 
Country; If, Yes, and Perhaps; Susan’s 
Escort. 

Reade, Charles: Peg Woffington; Christie 
Johnstone; Foul Play; ‘Love Me Little, 
Love Me Long’”’; Hard Cash; The Cloister 
and the Hearth; It is Never too Late to 
Mend. 

Doyle, Conan: The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes; The Tragedy of the Korosko. 

Thackeray, W. M.: UHenry Esmond; 
Vanity Fair; The Newcomes; Pendennis. 

Dickens, Charles: David Copperfield; 
Great Expectations; A Tale of Two Cities. 

Trollope, Anthony: ‘The Warden; Bar- 
chester Towers; Framley Parsonage; The 
Small House at Allington; The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset; Orley Farm; The Claverings; 
The Bertrams. 

Twain, Mark: The Innocents Abroad; 
The Stolen White Elephant. 

Stockton, Frank: The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

\ Green, Anna Katharine: Hand and Ring; 
The Leavenworth Case. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. B.: Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
Dred; Oldtown Fireside Stories. 

' Lyall, Edna: ‘A Hardy Norseman. 


Gstep ee Raridite ot ; 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 


B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston:— ; 

Previously acknowledged ................200. ,818. 
Littleton Alliance. ae SaaS» sis, nts iol lant stead ae ae 
Mrs. S. S Jrillicn cralsbeeigtaleetece’e!e are coslaeminte sie. ott 5.00 


Pilgrim Denrhtets, Sunday-school of Pilgrim 
Church, Attleboro “ saat 


522, Soe Cer SE 2.00 
Miss Fanny Field. 22a. 5.00 
Billerica Branch Alliance. . 12.50 
Leicester Branch Alliance. 10.00 


Florence K. Gates............ = 
Weston Branch of the Women’s Alliance....... 


Church School of the First Parish, West Roxbury, 3-00 
Margaret) W.. Twitehelbaiis cas 5.0. scien decetleee 5.00 
1p ee ee. SS Se 2.00 
Misses"Wiilson scarier... so crenbnn 10.00 


Through the New England Associate Alliance the 
following Branch Allis ces: 


New Bedford, Mass.. 50.00 
Lexington, Mass: See ol 20.00 
King’s Chapel, Boston. . cae 20.00 
Billerica, Magaise ante 2272 EST 12.50 
Unity Church, Springfield, Mass............. 10.00 
Leominster, Mass. Sa ....., coneaia cb 10.00 
Lebanon, N.H. . 2a tae ee 10.00 
Church of ig Disciples, Boston. 5.00 
Littleton, N-H.. 23.305... . 5.00 
All Souls, Braintree........ 5.00 
South Congregational, moston ..5 Peete 10.00 
Dharon Mags. <cerMetaia’s « «eia'alaannean ates 5.00 
Waltham, PEC AG «RES ae 5.00 
Andover NTE Ss, sone... OG EE 5.00 
Hawes Branch, South Boston............... 5.00 
Church of Our F: ‘ather, East Boston.......... 5.00 


Mendon, M 


$8,142.53 


Additional contributions are earnestly so- 
licited. They are to be applied to the sup- 
port of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, to 
supplying books and magazines, to the ex- 
penses of a parish social worker among the 
girls of the community, to the support of the 
religious and recreational work of the Church 
Federation of Ayer (a union of five denomina- 
tions), and to the rehabilitation of the Uni- 
tarian church in Ayer, to make it a more at- 
tractive centre for the soldiers. All these 
endeavors are now actively going forward. 
The volunteer chaplains are at work at the 
Camp, the social-worker (Mrs. C. U. Gilson) 
is in residence at the Girls’ Club, the Unitarian 
church is being rehabilitated, and the Hut of 
the Church Federation is in active operation. 
To carry this work forward adequately will 
require $15,000. Please send subscriptions 
promptly. 


inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 


Enlisting the Churches. 


What have the representatives of the 
denominations at the Food Administration 
headquarters in Washington been doing 
during their active service? The churches 


should understand the nature and outreach | i 


of the work of this branch of the Section of 
Co-operating Organizations. In addition to 
the churches the Section includes the fraternal 
orders, with a constituency of about twelve 
millions. The total population which this 
Section has sought to inform about the 
principles and need of food conservation, and 
‘influence to immediate and continued action, 
counts up to between sixty and seventy 
millions. The following extract from a 
special report prepared for the Food Admin- 


istration tells i in ot phos has been accom- 


plished:— — : 


touch with the pastors of the « 
charge of race ip ey : 


the Gendininicnt of local Silat 
on food conservation; gained the co-op 
of State leaders and the various 
organizations, especially those of the y 


State, and local church conventions, 
reaching personally the leading mini 
and laymen of the country; arranged 


articles for the dewbenshie oes papers; 
addition to the matter regularly sent out 
the press representative; made many public __ oat 
addresses, kept up a large correspondence, 
and sought in every possible way to suffuse — pe 2 
the movement with the patriotic, moral, and o f 
religious motives essential to widest success, iste 
and enlist the entire church constituency in 
the Food Administration. 

In the pledge card campaign the ohn 
representatives took the share assigned. them, 
sending to every active pastor in the United — 
States a letter from Mr. Hoover, accompanied — 
by one from the denominational represent- 
ative, asking the pastors to present the oe 
pledge card and weekly report card cam- 
paigns to their people and see to it that thats 
weekly reporting was carried on from Novem- 
ber 4 to December 30, with weekly surance 
rized returns to Washington. A packet was — 
sent to every pastor containing instructions © 
for .the campaign, subject-matter for ser- 
mons, and a sample supply of report cards. 

The Jewish representatives, with a perfect J 
organization, present a record of most effec- % f 
tive service in stimulating food conservation = 
among their three million people. The 
fraternal orders, including the commercial hs 
travellers, have been easier to reach, because © ay 
of compact organization. 

This gives some idea of the amount of work — c 
done. The religious press -has given fine 
support. Through no other agencies could ee: 
the propaganda have been carried so im- 
mediately and directly into the homes of the ae 
people. The correspondence shows the wide 
interest awakened. It is well understood 
that the work is only fairly begun, and | 
that a-vast amount of persistent, intelligent, “a 
constructive effort must be put forth be- — 
fore the people at large will realize the moral __ 
and economic value as well as positive neces- 
sity of food conservation. The mov 
must be conceived both as an emergency 


iy 


war, but also to right readjustments 
reconstruction period to follow. 


make this daily sacrifice at table i in 
make victory aig le et pent” 
humanity. re 
If we eat less meat, sugar, ault ) 
fewer fried eer we can keep 


r Religious Intelligence. 


Annocricements. 


The annual meeting of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women will be held in 
the Arlington Street Vestry, Thursday, Jan- 
lary 3, 1918, at 10.30 A.M. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton will speak on “‘ Prohibition.’ All are 
welcome. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel for the 
week of December 31 to January 5: December 
31, Rev. Willis H. Butler of the Old South 
Church; January 1, 1918, New Year’s Day, 
no service; January 2, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples; 
January 3, Rev. Edward D. Johnson of the 
First Parish, Salem; January 4, Prof. J. W. 
Platner of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Cambridge; January 5, musical ser- 
vice, Malcolm Lang, organist. 


7 Churches. 


MENOMONIE, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 

Rev. Walter A. Smith: After ten months 

without a minister, during which time but 

five services were held, this church is under 

way again. The new minister began his 

work the first of July. The summer was 

spent getting acquainted and in lining up 

the possibilities for the year’s work. ‘Two 

services were held in August. It was an 

innovation, but the average attendance was 

forty-eight. That average has since been 

increased until now, for all the Sunday 

morning services thus far, it is fifty-five. 

This average is gratifying when it is con- 

sidered that for several years back it was 

: often below twenty. On September 14 a 

reception was given to the students and 

faculty of the Stout Institute, the County 

Normal School, the Agricultural School, and 

the faculty of the high school. More than 

two hundred and fifty were in attendance. 

A musical and literary programme was given 

and dancing followed. Letters had been 

sent out in advance, calculated to reach all 

the prospective Stout Institute students 

before they left home, assuring them of a 

hearty welcome to Menomonie and of the 

interest in their welfare and happiness while 

here. In each letter a copy of Ex-President 

Taft’s “Religion of an American Citizen” 

was enclosed. Incidentally, to save expense, 

the minister went into the print shop at 

Stout Institute, set up and printed the letter- 
head and the letter himself. 

On September 27 a men’s club, now known 
as “The Six-O’Clock Club,” was organized. 
Eighty-six men sat down to dinner at the 
Memorial and afterward listened to an ad- 
dress by Dr. Harvey, president of the Stout 
r Institute. Inasmuch as the Memorial Board 
had ruled against smoking in the building, 
and also lest the assured popularity of the 
Club might lessen interest in the Commer- 
cial Club, that organization, by vote of the 
present, took over the new club, to be 
rated henceforth under its auspices. 
_ The October meeting at the Commercial 
Club had an attendance of. ninety-five. 
The minister of the church voted for the 

nsfer, though his efforts alone had shown 
bilities of such a club and brought 
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Alliance branch, meets every week with 
from twenty to thirty in attendance, and 
turns out a great deal of work for the Red 
Cross. The newly organized Girls’ Club, 
under the direction of the minister’s wife, 
meets every’ Saturday afternoon. On the 
14th of November this Club will hold a sale 
of fancy articles of its own making for the 
Red Cross. A pleasant and helpful visit 
was had the 25th of October from Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, who spoke in the 
forenoon, before the Stout Institute, on ‘The 
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Meaning of Education,” and in the evening, 
at the Memorial, on ‘Martin Luther.’’ The 
attendance was three hundred and one hun- 
dred and fifty respectively,—students in the 
morning and the general public in the evening. 
The minister has been active in the Liberty 
Loan drives and the Y. M. C. A. drive, 
making addresses in various parts of the 
country. He is a member of the 18th Com- 
pany, Wisconsin State Guard. A new drive 
just under way which will enlist the sup- 
port of the minister is the Dry Campaign in 


SHALL WE NEGLECT OUR ESTABLISHED PHILANTHROPIES 
WHILE WE ARE AT WAR? 


_Reports from England and Canada show that retrenchment. in 
Social Service Work during war time leads to disastrous results especially 


among children. 


Child conservation is as necessary here and now as in France and 


Syria. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


NorFoLtk Houské CENTRE is a force for good in the community. Beginning 
in 1883 as the South End Industrial School with 150 children, its activities are 
now grouped around 80 classes and clubs of 1,500 men, women, and children. 

At least 1,000 other persons come and go every week to the Branch Library 
of the Fellowes Athenzum, to the offices of the Associated Charities, the District 
Nursing Association, the Tuberculosis Nurses, and the Clinic of the Boston Float- 


ing Hospital. 


All these and other interests are centred in our ample building, and more and 
more we ate becoming a true Neighborhood Centre. 


We are headquarters for the Roxbury Branch of the Red Cross, and are ad- 
justing our classes and clubs as we can to meet the demands of war work. 


Our expenses for the year ending December 31, 1917, will be not far from 


$18,000, our receipts about $10,000. 


We need $8,000 to complete this year with undiminished capital. 


We need 


$7,000 additional for the coming year to insure the continuance of our work. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Charles L. DeNormandie, President 
Dudley L. Pickman, rst Vice President and Chairman of Finance Commiitee 
Edward J. Samson, Treasurer 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Assistant Treasurer 
Mrs. John Homans, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Miss Margaret W. Thacher, Clerk 


Miss Eleanor W. Allen 
Miss Mary E. Bradlee 
Mrs. David Cheever 
Miss G. Lillian Clapp 


Mrs. Charlotte E. per 


Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham 
Rev. Edward Hale 
Mrs. Edward Hale 


William H. Varney 


Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 
Miss Louise Q. Pierce 
William Howell Reed 
Miss Harriet S. Smith 
Mrs. James P. Tolman 


Norfolk House Centre is a Unitarian undertaking in and for 


Roxbury of to-day. 


will each give $100 for old times’ sake? 


Are there not roo families of old Roxbury who 


Are there not 1,000 Unitarians 


who will each give $10 to meet our emergency? 
Donations may be sent to Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 261 Common- 


wealth Avenue, Boston. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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erty Christmas Tree,” is largely the product| | Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 

of the parish. The minister is in charge of | Society, Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant: Early = 

the Red Cross fund to be raised in connection |in the fall the Winslow Society (Orthodox 

with the tree. The minister accompanied | Cougregational). yranied its pastor, Rev. 

Mr. Horace T. Fogg, a prominent parish-| Alfred V. Bliss, three months’ leave of ab- 

ioner and chairman of the Rockland Liberty | sence, for VY. M. C. A. work at Camp Devens, 

Loan Committee, who conducted a speech-|and the Society accepted a cordial invita- 

making tour of the county in the interest of | tion 10 worship with the Unitarians. Ser- 

the Second Liberty Loan. For the coming | vices were held in this church in November, 

year, Mr. Gale is organizing a junior choir,|at the Winslow Church this month, and 

which he is personally directing. Asa result} will be in this church ia January. It was 

of several years’ experience in dramatic art| planned so that people have the same seats 

before entering the ministry, Mr. Gale coaches|each Sunday, and both choirs sing. The a 
the young people of the village in their the-| collection is equitably divided. Weekday a 
atricals. A parish circular, ‘“Some Facts for | meetings are carried on in ooth churches as eS 
the People,” has been distributed through-|usttal. Many people have come to church 
out the community. In 1918 the minister |who never came before. All seemed to feel 
will deliver the high-school baccalaureate, and|at home. Mr. Sturtevant preaches each 
two Memorial Day addresses. His latest|Stunday to the two congregations and also 
popular address, “The Humorous Side of a| reads a letter sent by Mr. Bliss from Camp 
Clergyman’s Life,” is favorably received. Devens. The month of meetings at the a 
Unitarian church and two Sundays at the Tae 
Winslow Church have proved the experi- Fs 
ment a success. The Broadway Ozthodox P 
Congregational Church broke away from 

the old church in 1821, the Winslow from 

the Broadway in 12837. 


an attempt to line up the State with the dry 
forces. Mr. Hicks, field agent of the State 
Anti-Saloon League, occupied the pulpit 
on December 9. The minister has been 
called upon to address ten assemblies since 
settling here, besides giving poetry readings 
at the high school and judging high-school 
debates. Two-hundred and_ eighty-three 
tracts have been distributed, and four hun- 
dred and sixty-one have been taken from the 
table. 

On Friday, December 7, $63.36 was cleaned 
up on an entertainment at the Memorial. 
Fifty-seven entertainers were mustered for 
the occasion, all but one local talent. After 
Christmas the same programme will be re- 
peated for the Red Cross. Some of the 
minister’s recent sermons have been: ‘‘ Prayer 
in Time of War’’; ‘‘Profiteering and its 
Cure’’; ‘“‘How are you Responding to your 
Country’s Call’; “In the Present Crisis 
what would Jesus do”; ‘The Mystery of 
God’s Silence and Secrecy’’; ‘‘The Present 
Activity of God.” 


READING, Mass.—Christian Union, Rev. 
Franklin Marion Ham: The late meeting of 
the Unitarian Men’s Club, held in Unity 
Hall to-night, was one of the best thus far. 
Supper was served at 6.45, with a large num- 
ber present. The secretary, Mr. C. W. Smith, 
read a cable message from Lieut. Otis B.| Wasnincton, D.C.—All Souls Unitarian 
Ruggles, in France. The president, Mr.| Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: In these days : 
Charles A. Loring, read a letter from him, | of war’s alarms, when hearts are all filled with 
just received, which described some of the 
bright spots in a soldier’s life at the front. 

Capt. Frank E. Gray, Reading’s popular}When ordering change of address i 
postmaster, and chairman of the Public Safety please send old as well as new . 
Committee, was the first speaker, and spoke | address. 

in detail of some of the things which Reading 
men and women have been and are doing. P ‘ 
The report was gratifying. Maj. Severance Marriages. ; 
Burrage of West Newton, the second speaker, eel : 
who has charge of the Department of Biology ts inlstor, Rev. Carl G. Horst, susiated by Rev. pn ; 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, | Schumacher of the First Parish, Hingham, Ninon Lacey of 

was one of the members of the U. S. Red Cross | Wollaston and Charles Edward Pynchon of Evanston, Ill. 
Commission which was sent to study and re- 

port upon disease conditions in Serbia and the Ft gyi p jae - vie Of the nie ite, 

Balkans. His address, detailing the inci-| daughter of Prof. and Mrs. Horatio $. White of Cam- 

dents of his trip through France, Italy, and eg Hd ae vee aa aren ars Ey ae a 

Albania, to Salonica and return, was a simple, 
direct, and masterful presentation of present 
conditions in Europe. He exhibited the Church Announcements. 


i issi FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
decorations bestowed upon the Commission Berkeley and Maniborough Streets. Rev, Cheeles 1: EAMge 


by the Serbian Government, and photographs. | minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school ae, ‘ 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9 to 5. ‘ 


i SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
School of Home Dressmaking Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 


MOontTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah: Ata regular meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance, a resolution was passed unanimously, 
expressing their deep appreciation of the mag- 
nificent generosity with which the people of 
the United States have rushed to the relief 
of their stricken compatriots of the city of 
Halifax, and placing on record their pro- 
found appreciation of the splendid philan- 
thropy of the American people, which adds 
yet another to the many unbreakable ties 
which bind together the two nations. 

A copy of this Resolution was sent to the 
president of The Alliance. 


NorwE.u, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. How- 
ard Charles Gale: The first year of the present 
pastorate has been one of marked success. 
For the first time in recent years new mem- 
bers have been enrolled on the list of com- 
municants. Mr. Gale, who came to the Nor- 
well parish from another denomination, has 
already found a welcome in the Unitarian 
fellowship. -During this first year he has 
been frequently called on for sermons and 
addresses throughout Plymouth County as 
well as in other parts of the State. The re- 
port of the present year shows fifteen bap- 
tisms, twelve confirmations, seven marriages, 


twenty-five funerals, and fifty-eight sermons ROOM 306, 755 BOYLSTON ST. Maxwell, minister. tah gchool at 9-45, A, seuhlomning 
" 2 i Lessons in Dressmaking, Embroidery service at 11 urch open daily from twelve o’ noon P 
as well as numerotts addresses. The parish Knitting, Gruilietiag. m0. Smocldne. ‘eS. ¥ G 


has added $250 to the minister’s salary, built 
a new garage on the parsonage lot, and in- 
stalled electric lights in the parsonage. $75 
has been given to the American Unitarian 
Association, over $100 to the local Red Cross, 
and smaller gifts to the Y. M. C. A. and other 
war relief work. <A joint committee from the 
Aid, Alliance, and Y. P. R. U. works with 
the Red Cross in keeping track of local men 
in the service. The parish co-operated with 
the Public Safety. Committee in a mass meet- 
ing to awaken local interest in preparedness. 
The Y. P. R. U., organized by the minister 
last year, shows healthy growth. Its relig- 
ious and social activities fill a real place in the 
community. No week passes when the par- 
ish hall is not used for religious and social 
purposes. The parsonage is the scene of a 
parish gathering every month. Mr. Gale 
has instituted choral vespers, Lenten ser- 
vices, and a community Thanksgiving service 
which are already popular. A community 
Christmas tree, to be known as “The Lib- 


Individual instruction. MARGARET GRISWOLD 
Tel. B. B. M. Special class, Sat FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Ys its  Reemmadveatbebe habs 2 Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Strects. Rey. James A. 


Fairey, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church 


Schools for Dancing. weve stan 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 

ISABEL BAKER CRAGG shel stout cae aaes (ail the scata) free) at 4 
200 Huntington Ave. p.m. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


B B 6699-3 
roBees, picid PARISH IN Sate et Mean 
5 ecem| 30, F 
LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL Meadonalt of Wet ieee Mass., will preach. 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston service at 11 AM. Church school ‘at 9.45 A.M. a : 


BALL ROOM AND 2A&STHETIC garten at 11 A.M. 


Tel. Back Bay 4685-M KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont 
School Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, ent and 
B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30 Mr. 


Dotel Directory, will preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily 9 i. 


: CH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian) 
HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston's Best Hotels, Single ple sad Potectiorongh Sipsite: Mes 5 


rooms, $2; with bath, $2.5;0and up, Double rooms 
$3 and up. L.’C. Prior, Manager, : aoe School ato 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston | s 7 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, | National 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. Church service oo at II 
Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. Subj “The Widow's 's “Gift, es 
cordi | tnyitasiop la sateatae the 


Please patronize our advertisers, Hill Street) car to, 


— 
be 
thoughts of those who go to do and to dare 


for a continuance of that liberty held dear 
_ which was given to us through the trials 
and sacrifices of our fathers, this church, 
at the centre of things, is doing and has 
done much in order to make itself felt as a 
patriotic power. 


Mr. Pierce has been ap- 
grted a chaplain to the camps about the 
ty, in which some sixty thousand men are 
‘im training. The church has supplied and 
keeps furnished an ambulance at the front. 
few Sundays ago the congregation raised 
ly $900 for the work of the Young Men’s 
_ Christian Association. This parish has al- 
_ ready organized for war activities along 
vat lines, and has shown real zeal in 
offering the privileges and enjoyment of the 
jomes of its members to men in uniform. 
- Whenever and wherever an opportunity is 
“afforded to give some lonesome young man 
who has tendered his service, and, it may be, 
his life, for his country, a few minutes of 
friendly association, some member or mem- 
bers afford such opportunity. Once a week 
a dance is held under the church auspices at 
Holton Arms, where soldiers are made wel- 
come and meet young ladies of the con- 
gregation. With all this activity in the 
direction of patriotic effort, the church has 
proceeded, as usual, to carry out its general 
policy of helpfulness in every direction. The 
finances are in admirable condition; the au- 
diences are large every Sunday; and Mr. 
Pierce’s sermons are full of patriotism for 
the present and hope for the future. The 
annual reception to Mr. and Mrs. Pierce was 
held last week, and was largely attended, 
as usual, by members and friends of the 
church. Every Sunday evening the Young 
People’s Religious Union keeps open house, 
with an invitation to new-comers to the city. 
During the evening a paper upon some live 
topic is read and discussed, and a social 
hour follows. It is impossible in the con- 
fines of a short paper, as this must be, to 
detail the various charitable and patriotic 
activities of the church societies. It is 
sufficient to say that they are all at work 
and taking a great part in this important 
service. ; 
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Wo.taston, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. G. Horst: At a special patriotic 
service, Sunday morning, December 30, at 
10.45, a service flag with twenty stars will be 
presented by the Junior Y. P. R. U. to the 
Wollaston Unitarian Society. Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, Secretary of the Amevican 
Unitarian Association, will deliver the address. 
A cordial welcome is extended to all. 


Personals. 


Rev. John Baltzly has resigned the pas- 
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The Christian Register 

in Stockholm and was presented with a silver 
box.. On the following evening Dr. Mac- 
Cauley spoke on Hawaii before the Tokyo 
Literary and Musical Society. An exhi- 
bition of caricatures has recently been held 
in Tokyo for the benefit of the British Red 
Cross. In that of Dr. MacCauley he appears 
as a husky Scot in kilts, climbing a precip- 
itous cliff and bearing a banner inscribed 
“Excelsior.” 


One of the best-known fruits, the foresters 
say, is the persimmon, which is edible only 
after it is thoroughly ripe. As this is usually 
not until late in the fall, it is commonly 
thought that the fruit must be frostbitten. 
If the persimmon is eaten before it is well 
ripened, the tannic acid which the fruit 
contains has a strongly astringent effect, 
which justifies the story of the soldier in the 
Civil War who said he had eaten green per- 
simmons so as to shrink his stomach up to 
fit his rations. The pawpaw, or custard 
apple, is -also best when thoroughly ripe. 
The fruit of some species of haws is eaten or 
preserved in different parts of the country, 
while those of several different kinds of wild 
cherries have a food value and are used for 
various purposes. Wild plums are abundant 
in certain sections, and occur in particularly 
plentiful quantities along the streams in the 
Eastern and Middle Western States. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 


Opposite Park Street Church 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CaRo.tnE M. HALLETT, 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


References. 


OXYOLINE VAPOR 


Great remedy for Singers, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Bronchitis, Etc. 


MRS. RUTH COLT-JACKSON 
Hotel Minerva, 214 Huntington Ave. 
Tel. B. B. 6350 - Suite 41 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance, 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive accommodations in 
private family; magnificent scenery, warm house, all 
improvements, excellent table, $12-$16. 


Artuur H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


Middle-aged Woman wishes position as companion. 

Willing to travel, or would take position to read several 

tin aday. Address Mrs. E.8.G., 80 Cedar Street, 
alden. 


Country Home, eight rooms, South Shore, 
to let furnished, winter months. Furnace, 
electricity, telephone, modern plumbing. 
Terms moderate, special consideration to 
minister’s family. References required. Ad- 
dress E. A. Seaver, 769 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


FRANK C. BROWN 
Rare & Fine Books 


44 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. 2597-M 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


. World Brotherhood. 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. 

. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 

. The Bible asa World Book. 

. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Endure? 

. The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 

. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 


Coonan VUhwne 


” 
° 


and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
_the Philippines. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 
CALENDARS REDUCED 


We offer our 


LARGE AND SELECTED 


LINE OF CALENDARS AT A 


SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNT 


FROM ORIGINAL PRICES 
57-61 
Franklin Street 


STATIONER 


torate of the church in Plainfield, N.J. The 
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.THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK — 
LEWIS G. WILSON 


A most attractive little book containing simple questions and 
of life. Especially well suited for use with children four or five years of age. 
illustrated, this is one of the best children’s books of recent years. 


64 pages. 50 cents net; 58 cents by mail 
THE BEACON PRESS 


ste Nearly two hundred Americans gathered at 
4 Imperial Hotel in Tokyo ‘November 
‘to give a rousing welcome to Roland C. 
tis, the ‘new American Ambassador to 
who told his hearers of the wonder- 
isformation their homeland had under- 
in equipping itself for the war. Dr. 
MacCauley, on behalf of the Americans, 

rewell to Mr. Post Wheeler who is 


answers about the wonders 
Suitably 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Indignant Party: ‘Hello, Central! Can 
you suggest the wrong number to ask for in 
order to get 6380 Franklin?’’—Judge. 


Works both ways.—Welles: “Did Chris- 
tian Science cure you of rheumatism?” 
Syckley: ‘‘No; but rheumatism cured me 
of Christian Science.’’—Judge. 


A man with a fishing-pole sat on the river 
bank near the Atchison waterworks intake. 
“How many have you caught?’’ some one 
asked him, ‘‘When I get another I'll have 
one,” he replied.—Kansas City Star. 


“Dr. Smith is a safe man,” said one of his 
patients. ‘‘He weighs his cases, and looks 
at them from all sides before giving his 
opinion.” ‘‘ Well, that’s all right,” said his 
friend, ‘‘if he doesn’t carry it too far. What 
I’m afraid of is that he’ll get his diagnosis 
mixed up with his post-mortem.” 


“How do you like your neighbors?”’ ‘‘Not 
a bit,” said the woman who was trying a 
little boy’s hat on. ‘‘You see, they don’t 
like children.” ‘‘How do you know?” 
“They hurt Reginald’s feelings dreadfully. 
When he throws stones at their dog or plays 
the hose on their window they look real 
cross at him!”’—Pacific Unitarian. 


“T think,” said Mr. Dooley, “I wouldn’t 
like to be an iditor, after all. I sometimes 
wonder why they don’t come out with a line 
printed acrost th’ first page: ‘We don’t 
know anything about it, an’ we don’t care, 
an’ what business iv ye’ers is it, annyhow?’”’ 
“T shud think th’ wurruk wuld kill thim,” 
said Mr. Hennessy, sadly. ‘“‘It does,” said 
Mr. Dooley. “Manny gr-reat iditors is 
dead.” 


A gentleman known to the Argonaut once 
hired an artist to paint his portrait; but, 
when it was finished, he was not satisfied, 
and refused to pay. The painter sued him, 
and another artist was called to give an 
expert opinion. ‘“‘Do you see that picture 
of my client?’ asked the lawyer. ‘‘No,” 
answered the witness, ‘‘I do not.’’ ‘‘There 
it is,’ said the lawyer. ‘I don’t call that 
a portrait of Mr. Jones,’ replied the expert. 
“T call that a map of him.” 


Rudolph Robinson rabid ranting radical. 
Rowena Rush, rich, rosy, rollicking, roused 
Rudolph’s romantic regard. Rowena, re- 
ciprocating, ridiculed Rudolph’s rampant 
Russianesque regenerating recipes. Ru- 
dolph relented, recanting radicalism, re- 
nouncing rostrum. Rudolph, rich, retro- 
graded rapidly. Resplendent raiment, rev- 
elry, races, ragtime, reinforced recreation, 
replaced reform. ‘‘Renegade! Reprobate!”’ 
roared repudiated radicals. ‘‘Riffraff!” re- 
torted reactionary Rudolph. e 


It is seldom that the Register prints a 
parody, but this is a worthy exception. It is 
at present one of the joys of Smith College:— 


“ The hours I spent in sweater art 
Are as a string of purls—I sigh 
To count them over, every one apart, 
My rows awry! My rows awry! 
Each hour I purl, each purl take care 
To drop no stitch lest I be stung; 
I count, yea, count, unto the end, and 
there— 
A sleeve is hung, a sleeve is hung! 
O memories that bless and burn! 
O ravelling out at bitter loss. 
I drop a purl, yet strive at last to learn 
To knit across, sweet art !— 
To knit across!” 
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N eae PERRY | 
DENTIST __ 
) PARK SQ., BOSTON _ - Tel. Beach 1584 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ELMER A. LORD & ORFS | 


INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


HEART AND Medes 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Horace H, Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
= Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

ew Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books, 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, “Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers, They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected. The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are tich ‘and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ oe installed. We like the services, and the 
music is de lightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Tnuse 19 yre. Tepayets cua Bee 


Sold direct. Send for 


C.H. STEPHENSON, 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, ! 


Guard against overs e 
-Furnaces in Home 
Churches. 


A) Saves , coal — satety, , 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 


DAMPER CO., 334 ‘Old . 
South Bldg., Boston. 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition, 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, . . BOSTON. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH — 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, r y 
' MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 4? hey om 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY > 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


of Housecraft — 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LIBERAL MINIST 
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and women. 
Liberal scholarship os : 
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